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the sarcastic laugh and the psychologist’s resignej 





“WY HEN I was young, my _ hopes 


ee ee 


— 





ran high— 
My hopes did run and so did I; 
They danced upon the mountain tops 
Oblivious of the traffic cops; 
They swung like monkeys in the trees 


From sun and moon and Pleiades; 
* * oa * * a. * * * * 


And gave the tin-horn days to come 
Their only sound of fife and drum:— 
Well, now my thyroid youth is done, 
I’m very glad my hopes had fun!” 


HIS toast to the spirit and hopes of youth is 

something we’ve always enjoyed. It’s from one 
of Samuel Hoffenstein’s verses in his book Poems 
in Praise of Practically Nothing. The year, 1937 
has begun: another year of youth when our hopes 
may “frolic on the farthest wave,” and we may 
look forward expectantly to new experiences that 
can match or surpass those of last year and the 
year before. Let’s be sure that, at least, our hopes 
will have fun. 

There was a time when the beginning of the 
new year was the occasion for everybody to make 
New Year’s resolutions, to “turn over a new leaf” 
and try to keep it unblemished for at least a few 
days. Bad habits, vices, time-wasting, fiery tem- 
pers, ill-mannered words, and other undesirable 
traits were gotten under control by millions of 
people. And New Year’s Eve was used for a final 
fling—an uncontrolled display of weaknesses that 
were to be conquered from midnight on! 

“New Year’s resolutions” may still be a phrase 
in our vocabularies, but the jokesters have almost 
succeeded in making the phrase an empty one. In 
many respects, that is too bad. For a brand new 
year seems like an excellent time to determine 
that we shall repeat worthwhile past experiences 
and avoid useless ones. Would it not be possible 
for us to find some substitute for the old resolution 
idea, something that would be out of the reach of 


sigh? 

What about looking back? How about asking 
yourself what gains you made in the business g 
living during the last year? In the gay, co 
minute of bell-ringing and confetti, when eve 
body is more or less of a monkey anyhow, why m 
allow your thoughts to play “like monkeys in th 
trees,” until they have caught, and caught to hol 
the best coconuts of 1936? 

Maybe this year you made a new friend or beg, 
to see an old friend clearly for the first time. May 
be you sat up late one night to talk, and hear 
a familiar voice say some unforgettable thing that 
explained you to yourself. Maybe you had on 
of those rare things that poets call “high mo. 
ments.” Maybe you came home in a galaxy of sta 
because you made the team at last, or got a smilg 
you’d been angling for, or managed to pass 4 
course that looked hopeless. Perhaps you felt g 
long, lasting glow because you stepped out of th 
picture so that another person could make a bow, 
or because you lost yourself once in the service of 
some idea larger and more valuable than yourselfj 

Sorting out the coconuts is one way to spen 
the midnight minute of monkey-shines. Throwing 
out the useless ones should be fun—old wishes 
soggy disappointments, ideas that aren’t as mea 
as they were last year, will land with a delightii 
“plop.” And if your mind climbs down the tre 
with half-a-dozen large coconuts left, count your 
self lucky—that’s plenty to live on for the nex 
year. 

May we make one more suggestion? Don’t be 
hoarder—don’t get obsessed with the notion th 
this year’s coconuts are the only coconuts in thi 
world. They’re fresh today—use them while th 
flavor is richest and they’re alive to their ve 
cores. Then you'll be glad your “hopes had fun 
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SANUARY 9, 1937 


How the : 
Law-Making 
Machinery Works 

in U. S. Legislature 


N January 5, 1937, the Con- 

gress of the United States 

meets for its 75th session. The 
next day President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Vice President John N. 
Garner will be “officially” re-elected 
to office when the Senate and the 
House of Representatives meet in 
joint session for that purpose. On 
November 3, 1936, 45,814,377 citizens 
yoted in the presidential election, and 
2,152,309 favored the Democratic 
candidates. The press and the radio 
informed the: world of the Roosevelt- 
Garner vietory, but it takes an Elec- 
toral College of 531 members and a 
Congress of 531 members to make 
that result official. 

These electors met in their respec- 
tive states on December 14, and cast 
the vote of their states for President 
and Vice President. The results were 
then sealed and will not be announced 
until the joint session of Congress. 
But since the electors always carry 
out the will of the voters, no one is 
worrying about the final counting of 
ballots. (Schol., Oct. 31, 1936.) Con- 
gress used to meet for its regular ses- 
sion early in December, but it doesn’t 
any more. The 20th (Lame Duck) 
Amendment changed this date to 
January 3. Since January 3, 1937, 
falls on Sunday, the date was moved 
ahead to January 5. 


The President Is “Elected” 

At one o’clock, January 6, the 
counting of the vote for President and 
Vice-President will be held. The 96 
Senators, headed by Vice President 
Garner, will march through the Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol and Statuary 
Hall and assemble in the Hall of Rep- 
Tesentatives. The Vice President will 
preside on the rostrum of the House. 
In front of him will be a small box 
containing the sealed envelopes of 
certificates of electoral votes from the 


, 8 states. 


Two Senators and two Representa- 


“tives will be selected as tellers to read 
aloud the vote from each State. After 
“they have checked the final vote the 





Speaker of 
the House 
William B. 
Bankhead 
in action. 
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Vice President will formally announce 
the results. The next step in our 
election procedure will be the Presi- 
dential inauguration on January 20, 
when President Roosevelt will receive 
the oath of office on the east portico 
of the Capitol from the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
Vice President Garner will be sworn 
into office previously in the Senate 
Chamber. 

The first day of the new Congress 
will be devoted to organization, 
swearing in of new members, and no- 
tification of the President that Con- 
gress is ready for business. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt follows recent custom 
he may deliver a personal message 
to Congress, which will meet the sec- 
ond day in a joint session. 

The matter of custom and pro- 
cedure may not seem so important 
today but the first Congress, which 
met March 4, 1789, wrangled for three 
weeks over ceremony. The Senate 
wanted to call George Washington, 
“His Highness, President of the 
United States of America and =the 
Protector of the Liberties of the 
Same.” The more democratic House 
insisted on giving him the title used 
in the Constitution—“President of the 
United States”—and the 
Senate finally agreed. 
John Adams, presiding 
in the Senate, spoke 
for forty minutes 
against using the simple 
title of “President of 








Starts Busy Session 


the United States.” “What,” he ex- 
claimed, “will the common people of 
other countries . . . say of ‘George 
Washington, President of the United 
States’? They will despise him to all 
eternity!” 

In Scholastic, Nov. 21, 1936, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sweeping election 
victory was discussed. He‘stood on 
his four-year New Deal record and 
promised to continue his progressive 
action. The people backed him in an 
overwhelming vote of confidence. 
What steps will he take in 1937? 
What will he do if the Supreme Court 
declares more of the New Deal laws 
unconstitutional? Next week Schol- 
astic will discuss fully these problems 
and the important issues before the 
new Congress. 


The Organization of Congress 
Congress consists of two bodies, the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. There are 96 Senators, two 
from each of the 48 States. The House 
of Representatives contains 435 mem- 
bers elected on the basis of popula- 
tion. New York, the most populous 
State, has 45 Representatives. Ne- 
vada has one—the smallest number 
that any State can have. For many 
years the Senators were elected by 
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1 A bill is intro- 2 and is sent to the 
duced in the Clerk’s table 
House (or in_ the where it is recerded 
Senate, or in both at 

once) 


the State legislatures. This was 
changed by the 17th Amendment in 
1913 which provided for the direct 
election of the Senators by the people. 
Representatives have always been 
elected directly. 

Because Senators are elected for 
six-year terms, and their terms are 
so arranged that only one-third come 
to an end at any regular two-year 
election, the Senate is a body whose 
membership changes very gradually. 
Senators are frequently re-elected 
two or three times. Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, famed liberal, 
has served in the Senate since 1913, 
and was re-elected November 3, 1936. 
But all the Representatives come up 
for re-election, or defeat, every two 
years. It is possible, therefore, for 
membership of the House to be great- 
ly changed in each election. For 
this reason the Congress which meets 
after the election is called the “new” 
Congress, though most of the Senators 
and many of the Representatives are 
the same men who served in the 
“old.” 

Democrats have a record-breaking 
majority in the 75th Congress. Not 
since 1869 has any party held such a 


3 and is referred to 


In committee the 
the proper com- bill is either 
mittee. killed, 


large percentage of the Senate’s 
membership, and records as far back 
as 1855 show no House majority to 
equal that of the Democrats. There 
will be 75 Democrats, 17 Republicans, 
two Farmer-Laborites, one Progres- 
sive, and one Independent in the 
Senate. In the House the Democrats 
have 334 members, Republicans 89, 
followed by a small group of Progres- 
sives and Farmer-Laborites. Fur- 
thermore, Republican Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan is about 
the only well-known opposition 
leader left in the Senate to rally the 
party for the 1938 and 1940 elections. 
Outstanding Republicans, such as 
Senator Borah of Idaho, and McNary 
of Oregon, have favored many New 
Deal laws and refused to help Gov- 
ernor Landon during the presiden- 
tial campaign. Their huge majority 
apparently will give the Democrats a 
strangle hold on Congress. Often, 
however, a large majority is a handi- 
cap because the party members be- 


come hard to control when there is. 


no strong opposition party to keep 
them on their toes. It is possible that 
the majority party may find itself 
split among several factions. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION 


UNITED STATES HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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SPEAKER 
MAJORITY CAUCUS minority caucus | 
Pe 
Committee On Steering Majority Committee On ‘Minority 
Comenittess ° Committee Floor Leader - Committees * Floor Leader 
—" — ‘Minority Whip 

















From “The Constitution of the United States” (Barnes & Noble, Inc.) 











1The Speaker is in fact the choice of the majority party, though elected by a 
vote of the whole House. * Majority and minority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The organization of the Senate is largely similar to that of the House. 
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or amended, 










Party Discipline 





This party control is enforced in, # means 
number of ways. Party leaders may ™ bers sé 
call a caucus, or conference, before gj commit 
session of Congress to decide wha ™ calize 
bills to support. Naturally both Sen. @ subject 


ators and Representatives pay at. ™ ture. 


















tention to the party caucus since they Majo 
depend on the party machinery fo comple 
election to Congress. Much of the ™ The m 
real power, however, is held by indi. portant 
viduals, especially the Speaker of the i for le 
House, the chairmen of certain com. ™ sions 
mittees, and the floor leaders. In the Tied 0 
Senate there are the committee chair. jm sometix 
men, majority and minority leaders and wi 
and certain individual Senators of jm leaders 
long service. The President alg jy patrol | 
makes his presence felt. He has the jm bring i 
power to appoint about 17,000 officials jm vote is 
and his control of this “patronage The : 
can keep Congressmen obedient to jm iar but 
the party. As party leader his in. jm mem 
fluence usually is of the utmost im. jy leader | 
portance in getting the party’s pro of the 
gram passed in Congress. the Se: 
The Speaker of the House is power. qm Preside 
ful because he can determine the jy and son 
order of business, “recognize” Repre- ber of t 
sentatives who wish to speak, or re- jy howeve 
fuse to recognize them. Before jy has ma 
1911 the Speaker had even more jm Petienc 
power over the House but in that year J Power © 
George Norris, now Senator, took a Chairm, 
prominent part in putting a check oj %2 R 
the Speaker’s authority. authorit 
The Rules Committee of twelveg “ommit 
members, of whom over half must be-j Prove 
long to the majority party, also exer foreign 
cises much influence. It may decideg§ Voice o1 
what measures are to be considered, mm &Xercise 
how long they may be debated, and Senate 
when they are to be brought toa the Hor 
vote. This amounts practically to aj senerall 
life and death power over bills. The than th 
chairman of the Ways and Means ae bri 
Committee, which prepares alg Senate. 
money-raising bills (the Senate is not *Hentior 
allowed to originate tax or tarif 
bills), and the chairman of the Ap 
propriations Committee, which de 13 a « 
cides how Federal revenues are to WI the _ 
spent, are also powerful House off-g§ * t # 
cials. This control over the gover] -—-——— 
ment pocket book gives the House #™| The B 
check on the President and the Semi} takes 
ate. The committee chairmen, alwayil | thesan 
members of the majority party, W in the 
their jobs by seniority, that is, Mi) agit { 
number of years they have served the Hc 
Congress. A newcomer must sé —— 
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8 Then it is taken 
up in committee, 





7 or rewritten. 





ended, 





on unimportant committees before he 
ts a better post. This is another 


ced in g jy means of party discipline. All mem- 
ers may bers serve on at least three or four 
before a jg committees though they usually spe- 
de what i cialize and become authorities on one 
sth Sen. subject, such as taxation or agricul- 
e. 
a de e Majority and minority floor leaders 
nery for complete the list of House leaders. 
1 of the The majority leader often is as im- 
by indie t as the Speaker himself. These 
or of the I floor leaders must see that the deci- 
‘in com. jy sions of the party caucuses are car- 
_ In the tied out. To accomplish this they 
>e chair. sometimes bargain with each other 
leaders and with other leaders. The floor 
ators of leaders are assisted by “whips” who 
ont algo patrol the cloakrooms and offices to 
- has the @ bring in members when an important 
: yote is up. 
onl The situation in the Senate is sim- 
dient to iar but simpler, because the number 
his in ofmembers is so much smaller. No 
nost im. leader in the Senate has the powers 
y's pro. of the Speaker, for the President of 
the Senate, who is also the Vice 
s power- President, votes only in case of ties, 
rine thei and sometimes may even be a mem- 
” Repre- ber of the minority party. It is said, 
c, OF Te however, that Vice President Garner 
Before has made use of his long years ex- 
n more Petience in Congress to become a 
that year jg Power in the Senate’s affairs. The 
- took aig Chairman of the Committee on For- 
shed of eign Relations does possess much 
authority because he and his fellow- 
t twelve committeemen have the power to ap- 
must bef Prove or reject all treaties with 
so exer-@ foreign nations. The House has no 
y decide voice on this matter. Individual men 
nsidered,m™ exercise greater influence in the 
ted, andj Senate than they possibly could in 
sht to agg tte House. Since its members are 
ally to ajm Senerally older and more experienced 
ills. The tan the Representatives, and often 
1 Means™™ ate brilliant lawyers and orators— 
ares alm Senate debates usually receive more 
ate is not Mention in the newspapers. George 
or tarif 
the Ap BG Soap, see 


both Houses decide 
upon its final word- 
ing, and it is put toa 


nich de¥% [3 (it originally 


introduced in 
are to be the Senate it now 











COMMITTEE SESSION 











and discussed in 
secret or private 
session. 


10 A bill has three 
readings, 






Washington once said that the Senate 
is “the saucer in which the tea of the 
House brew is cooled.” 


The Committee System 

The committees of the House and 
Senate have been created to meet the 
difficult task of passing laws for 
128,000,000 in a nation where business 
is done in billions of dollars and gov- 
ernment has become very compli- 
cated. At each session of Congress 
thousands of bills are introduced. If 
each of these bills were considered 
but five or ten minutes it would keep 
Congress busy all year, and little real 
work could be accomplished. The 
House and Senate have committees on 
each important subject, each of which 
is responsible for the careful con- 
sideration of bills referred to it. Much 
of Congress’ business is done through 
these committees, of which there are 
about 33 in the Senate and 44 in the 
House. Hundreds of bills are con- 
sidered by these committees. They 
do the real legislative work and often 
draw up bills, besides gathering im- 
portant facts and even travelling 
around the country on investigations. 
It is difficult to see how a democratic 
legislature could get along without 
some form of the committee system. 

Bills are now pouring in upon Con- 
gress. “Private” bills, which concern 
only particular persons, especially 
those who receive pensions, are regu- 
larly prepared by individual Con- 
gressmen. Public bills are nearly al- 
ways the joint product of many minds. 
These bills are usually originated in 
the proper committees, although the 
party caucus draws up some of them. 
When important bills are being con- 
sidered, Congressmen are bombarded 
by letters and telegrams. All sorts of 
organizations want favors from Con- 
gress. Several hundred organizations 
are represented in Washington by 


16 If the President 
vetoes the bill, 
it goes back to Con- 


15 If passed, it gress. If passed by 
goes to the 


a two-thirds vote it 
is law unless 
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If passed it goes 


11 and is debated 12 
and amended. to the Senate. 





men and women who work for the 
passage or defeat of certain bills. 
These persons are called lobbyists, 
and are sometimes known as the 
“third house” of Congress. Efforts 
have been made to check their activ- 
ities. Of course it is important that 
Congress know the wishes of the pub- 
lic, but it is unfortunate that lobby- 
ists, usually representing the wishes 
of a small minority, or a special in- 
terest, can cause the passage of bills 
that do not benefit the nation as a 
whole. 


The Story of a Bill 

When a bill is written it is sent to 
the Government Printing Office to be 
printed. The Office is the largest pub- 
lishing plant in the world. It prints 
the huge Congressional Record, the 
fat reports of committee hearings, and 
a multitude of other reports and rec- 
ords. When printed, the bill is in- 
troduced by the Senator or Represen- 
tative who sponsored it, is delivered 
to the clerk, recorded, and assigned a 
number: HR 4765 or S 675, for ex- 
ample. Often the same bill is intro- 
duced simultaneously in both houses. 
It is not read at this time but the pre- 
siding officer refers it to the proper 
committee. In the Committee rooms 
the vast majority of bills die a quick 
death by the process known as 
“tabling.” A very few are quickly ap- 
proved and sent back for action. But 
more are amended or rewritten in the 
light of information obtained from 
public hearings or investigations. 

If reported favorably to the floor of 
the house the bill is “placed on the 
docket” and comes up for considera- 
tion in its proper turn—unless the 
rules committee decides otherwise or 
the committee reporting it agrees 
with the Speaker and the majority 
floor leader on another date. On the 

(Concluded on page 31) 


1 7 the Supreme 
Court declares 
it unconstitutional. 


18 it remains a 
If constitutional law. 
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ARLO NOCCIA had _=s spent 

seven years of his youth in 

Algeria, engaged in trade at 
Bona. He had started in a desperate 
state of penury, but, after incredible 
toil and infinite trouble and by run- 
ning the most daring risks, he had 
eventually succeeded in accumulat- 
ing a small capital. 

He returned to his native town in 
Sicily and found himself living among 
a crowd of merchants who dealt in 
fruit and sulphur—a dishonest gang 
who competed so fiercely for the mar- 
ket that they resorted to every kind 
of fraud and trickery. He was afraid 
that his fellow-townsmen might re- 
gard him as a simpleton, if he ad- 
mitted that he had made his way 
by honest work and tireless effort. 
Consequently he felt that he must 
disown his reputation as an honest 
trader and make them think that he 
had succeeded in his African business 
by resorting to sharp practices similar 
to their own. For only in this way 
could he hope to win their respect. 
He began to pose as a pastmaster in 
rascality, as he moved about amid 
the noise and bustle of the little sea- 
port. 

He was overjoyed when he received 
conclusive proof that his fellow-citi- 
zens considered that there was no 
longer anything they could teach him 
in the matter of sharp practice. Some 
time before, he had unexpectedly 
secured the post of manager of one 
of the largest concerns in the export 
of sulphur. The owner of the firm 
was quite a young man, utterly igno- 
rant of business, who had had to 
break off his university studies on ac- 
count of his father’s sudden death. 
He was ambitious to become mayor, 
and tried hard to ingratiate himself 
with his fellow-citizens by being al- 
ways ready to do a good turn and 
oblige his friends, hoping that they 
would secure his election. Naturally 
he at once fell into the clutches of 
the most rascally speculators in the 
market. One among them, a man 
called Grao, took especial advan- 
tage of his inexperience, by holding 
out to him the glittering prospect of 
founding a huge undertaking with the 
highly patriotic ideal of freeing the 
sulphur trade from the clutches of 
the foreign firms who had branches in 
the larger towns of the island. Grao 
assured the young man that at a 
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modest estimate, he would, in quite 
a short time, increase his fortune a 
hundredfold, and also achieve the 
great distinction of saving the Sicilian 
sulphur trade from foreign exploita- 
tion, so that he would promptly be 
elected mayor, without a shadow of 
a doubt. 

It happened that Carlo Noccia ad- 
mired Grao above all men and hung 
upon his words as though he were 
an oracle. It may well be that such 
warm admiration and blind trust 
were in large measure due to the fact 
that Grao had a very handsome 
daughter with whom Noccia had 
fallen in love. Be that as it may, the 
result was that when Noccia’s young 
employer was involved by Grao in 
that huge enterprise, he applied to 
his manager for explanations and ad- 
vice as to the speculations proposed 
by Grao, and Noccia passed on to 
him (in perfect good faith) the ex- 
planations and advice he had picked 
up from Grao in their private talks. 
Unfortunately it always happened 
that if the young owner had specu- 
lated on a fall, he found himself face 
to face with an alarming rise in price 
when the time for delivery had ar- 
rived, and similar losses followed his 
forward dealings for a rise. In less 
than a year the unhappy young man 
was bankrupt. 

No one would give Noccia credit for 
good faith in the transactions. Of 
course, people said, he must have 
known that Grao was secretly specu- 
lating on the opposite side. 





Then with a savage scowl she p 
into his face and asked outri 
- “You didn’t find it?” 


He had not, however, known this 
’ He, too, had firmly believed that th 
proposed vast commercial enterprig 


would be sure to lead to a great in 
crease in his employer’s fortune 
though he did not go so far as} 
think it would multiply it one hu 
dredfold. When the first, the second 
and even the third deal proved a fai 


ure, he really believed in Gray 


apologies and in his assurance th 
the next gamble he proposed wo 
redeem the situation and make y 
for past losses. 
Moreover, it was a proof of his go 
faith that when the transactions ende 
in his employer’s ruin, Noccia fou 
himself ruined too; for he had lost hi 
post as manager and—it was a s 
more grievous blow—he had to gi 
up all hope of winning the hand 
Grao’s daughter. What was ii 
amazement then when Grao came 
and embraced him heartily, thank 
him for all that he had done a 
offering him his daughter, togethé 
with a dowry of over three hundrt 
thousand lire. 
Noccia protested that he was inn 
cent of any deception and had acl 
in entire good faith, but Grao repli 
with a sly wink and slapped hims 
the back, implying that he thoug 
that Noccia was a fit companion 
himself and would make a worl 
son-in-law. He went on to say @ 
no one would have had a good wa 
for Noccia, if he had failed to ta 
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Btage of his position and the 
ime they had played, to line his own 
sket. On the contrary, everyone 


“gould have looked down upon him 


asa booby, a good-for-nothing fellow 
like his employer, only fit to be ex- 
plited and then kicked on one side. 

He tried to prove that he was not— 
no, by God! he was not—the kind of 
person they thought him. But, alas, 
on three or four occasions, without 
his understanding the why or where- 
fore of the affair, both his actions and 
his good intentions were suddenly 
exposed to publicity in exactly the 
opposite light to what he had meant. 
Finally, one day, through some inex- 
plicable oversight, he entered a sum 
of a few hundred lire on the wrong 
side of the accounts of one of his 
subordinates. It resulted in a civil 
suit being brought against him—and 
this in spite of the fact that he had 
previously done many a good turn to 
the man. 

Noccia then began to believe in the 
existence of some kind of evil spirit, 
born of the envy, hatred and malice 
of one’s enemies, and nourished on 
their malevolent thoughts and inten- 
tions. He believed that this evil spirit 
always stands close beside us, ready 
to take advantage of our doubts and 
perplexities, insinuating ideas into 
our minds, urging us on, giving sug- 
gestions and advice which at the out- 
set have the appearance of being per- 
fectly honest and wise, inspired by the 
soundest judgment; then all of a sud- 
den, we discover that our ideas are 
false and that we have been led into 
a trap, so that our whole behavior 
suddenly appears not only in other 
peoples’ eyes, but even in our own, 
under a sinister light. We find our- 
selves caught in a trap and, do what 
we can, we are unable to escape from 
it. 

Undoubtedly this evil spirit had 
caused him to make that unfortunate 
mistake in his accounts, which had 
made everyone believe him capable 
of swindling a poor man, merely for 
the sake of a few hundred lire. From 
that time onward, they all thought 
that they could legitimately refuse to 
pay Noccia his just claims, so that he 
was frequently compelled to go to 
law to assert his rights. 


~ One of these law-suits had been 


dragging on in the courts for some 
time. Tired of the litigation and 
despondent as to the result, he would 
gladly have abandoned the case, if 
he had not been so annoyed by it. 
He determined to make one more 
effort to prove that justice was on 
his side and journeyed to Rome, to 


‘apply personally to the member of 


liament for his constituency to 

use his influence on his behalf. He 

had in his breast-pocket a case con- 
(Continued on next page) 





Drawing by Georges Schreiber from Portraits and 
Self-Portraits (Houghton Miffiin) 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
(1867-1936) 


‘7 HEN Luigi Pirandello, dra- 
matist, short story writer, 
novelist, was awarded the 


Nobel Prize for Literature in 1934 the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
it was Italy’s turn for the prize and 
that Pirandello was, of course, by far 
the most important living Italian 
writer. Now Pirandello is dead, and 
it’s the time to discover just how im- 
portant he was. Within the next few 
months there will be many an article 
on Pirandello—on his constantly re- 
curring theme of bitter doubt about 
reality; on his complete sympathy 
during the last few years with the 
Fascist philosophy (in the face of 
previous years when he and Mussolini 
were very much at odds); and more 
important still, on the maestro’s influ- 
ence on younger writers both in and 
out of Italy. 

Pirandello was 69 years old when 
he died of pneumonia on the 11th of 
December in his house in Rome. What 
had happened to him during those 69 
years does much to explain his refusal 
to face reality, his retreat into meta- 
physics, his doctrine that “nothing is 
true and everything might be true.” 
He was born in Girgenti, Sicily, in 
1867, the son of a Greek sulphur mine 
owner. At nineteen he was sent from 
his bare Sicilian hills to Rome and the 
University of Bonn in Germany to 
study, and plunged immediately into 
the world of metaphysics and philoso- 
phy which fascinated him for the rest 
of his life. When he had just gotten 
a fair start in writing poetry and in 
translating, he found it necessary to 
accept a post teaching at a Normal 


School for young girls in Rome in order 
to support and care for his wife who 
suffered from acute melancholia which 
grew progressively worse through the 
years. He stayed at the school for 24 
years. It wasn’t until after his fiftieth 
year, that the success of his first plays 
made it possible for him to leave the 
school. He turned then to writing plays 
in earnest, and turned out no less than 
twenty-five, the most famous of which 
is Six Characters in Search of an 
Author. This last takes place on an 
unset stage, where a company is as- 
sembling to rehearse a play. Enter six 
persons, announcing themselves as 
creatures of an author’s imagination 
and seeking to act out their drama. 
The play contains the complete life 
story of all six characters. The drama 
nearly caused a riot the first night it 
was acted in Italy. George Bernard 
Shaw called it “the strongest and most 
criginal work for the stage, ancient 
or modern,” which is going pretty 
strong for Mr. Shaw. Pirandello over- 
night became one of the world’s lead- 
ing dramatists. Other of his best 
known plays (which have been pro- 
duced in America) are Right You Are 
If You Think You Are, Tonight We 
Improvise, The Living Mask, He, She 
and the Ox, and of course, As You 
Desire Me, which was produced in this 
country with Judith Anderson in its 
leading réle, and later in the movies 
with Greta Garbo. At the time of his 
death Pirandello was working on an 
autobiography to be called Memories 
of My Involuntary Sojourn on Earth. 

Pirandello has been twice in the 
United States—once in 1923 just when 
his wheel of fame and fortune was 
beginning to turn, and again briefly 
last year. Scheduled for adulations and 
ovations in this country on the receipt 
of the Nobel Prize, he disappointed 
his American admirers by cutting his 
visit short on the news of the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia and went back to 
Rome, there to see his two sons off 
to the wars and to cast his Nobel Prize 
gold medal into Mussolini’s great pot 
of gold being collected to defy sanc- 
tions. When asked here in America 
why he had turned Fascist, he an- 
swered simply, “Because I am an 
Italian.” 

In Portraits and Self Portraits; a 
book just published by Georges 
Schreiber (Houghton Mifflin), Mr. 
Pirandello has written this autobio- 
graphical paragraph which does much 
to explain him: “. . . I do not live 
it but write it. So that if you would 
like to know something about me, I 
could answer you: ‘Wait a minute, 
while I ask my characters. Maybe 
they will be able to give me some in- 
formation about myself. But not much 
is to be expected of them; almost all 
of them are unsocial people who have 
had little or no reason to be pleased 
with life.’ ” 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
taining bank-notes for several thou- 
sand lire. 

On the morning of his fifth day in 
Rome, he happened to go into a 
second-rate cafe near the station, to 
while away the time. He found few 
customers and many flies. He ordered 
a glass of beer and picked up a news- 
paper from the adjoining table. The 
flies however gave him no rest. In 
driving one away he tore the news- 
paper and wanted to pay for it, but 
the proprietor refused to let him. In 
hitting at another fly, he nearly upset 
his glass of beer. With an exclama- 
tion of annoyance, he abandoned his 
attempt to read and stretched out his 
arms on either side along the leather- 
padded bench. His right hand touched 
something and he bent down to see 
what it was. 

It was an old purse, that some 
customer must have left there. Per- 
haps there was nothing it it—perhaps 
some coppers or even a few lire in 
silver. . . . Noccia hesitated for some 
moments, wondering whether to pick 
it up and give it to the landlord to 
restore to the owner, if claimed. He 
looked at the landlord and, after a 
scrutiny of the man, came to the con- 
clusion that he was not at all likely 
to restore the purse if it had anything 
in it. Perhaps, thought Noccia, it 
would be better to find that out first, 
so he put out his hand causiously and 
picked it up. Yes, there seemed to 
be something in it. He opened it 
just a little and caught sight of a 
silver piastre and two small ‘two- 
centesimi pieces. He had another 
look at the landlord and felt quite 
sure that the piastre and the two 
coppers would end by finding their 
way into the till behind the bar. 

What was he to do? He remem- 
bered that, on the previous day, he 
had happened to see in one of the 
newspapers, a paragraph headed: “A 
FINE EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW.” It 
told of a telegraph boy who had 
picked up in the street a pocketbook 
containing more than a thousand lire, 
and had gone to the police-station to 
hand over his find. Should he follow 
that “fine example?” At the police- 
station they would ask his name and 
it would be printed in the papers, if 
they reported the finding of the purse. 
He remembered that some of his club 
acquaintances in Sicily spent their 
leisure hours reading right through 
the Roman newspapers, from the 
leading article to the final advertise- 
ment on the sixth page. Those who 
believed that he was the man to take 
advantage of anyone for the sake of 
a few lire would say with a sneer 
that he: had handed in the purse at 
the police-station because all it con- 
tained was a piastre and four cen- 
tesimi. It really did not seem worth 


” 


while advertising his honesty for such 


a trifle. What ought he to do then?... 

While he was making up his mind, 
he did not think it wise to keep the 
purse in his hand, exposed to view, so 
slipped it into his waistcoat pocket, in 
order that he could take his time to 
decide whether it would not be wisest 
after all to put it back where he had 
found it. If he did that, however, 
some other customer, someone with 
no scruples, might see it and take it 
without thinking twice about it—in 
which case the poor fellow who had 
lost it would... 

“Come, come!” said Noccia to him- 
self. “It’s only a matter of five lire, 
when all’s said and done.” 

He was on the point of taking the 
purse out of his pocket when a new 
customer rushed into the cafe and 
made straight for the little table at 
which he was sitting. The newcomer 
was an old woman of far from pre- 
possessing appearance, what with her 
general dirtiness, her owl-like beak 


‘of a nose, and the tufts of gray bristles 


that sprouted from her face. Her 
coarse tousled hair escaped in dis- 
order from a tattered bonnet fastened 
under her chin. She pushed the hair 
back from her eyes, and panted like 
a seal as she exclaimed aggressively: 

“My purse is here! I left it here 
.. my purse!” 

At the sudden appearance of this 
repulsive old woman, Noccia felt hor- 
ribly alarmed; for, since he had put 
the purse in his pocket, she would be 
bound to think that it was his inten- 
tion to steal it. So he found himself 
smiling back at her in a silly, mean- 
ingless way and pretending complete 
ignorance. “A purse? Where?”.. 
He moved to one side and then stood 
up to enable her to have a good look 
for it. The old woman searched ‘on 
the seat, underneath it and round the 
legs of the table, with a fretful irri- 
tation which shewed him clearly that 
she suspected him. Then with a sav- 
age scowl she peered into his face and 
asked outright: “You didn’t find it?” 

His fingers itched to bring the purse 
out from his pocket and give it back 
to her, but under the circumstances it 
was impossible, and the turmoil with- 
in him made him blush even to the 
whites of his eyes and burst out into 
an indignant protest: 

“Are you mad?” 

The owner of the cafe and the few 
customers present sided with him in 
the dispute and the old crone left the 
place grumbling and whimpering. 
Then they told him that the poor 
woman was a pitiable case, constantly 
fuddled with drink and _ half-witted 
since her only daughter had died in 
the hospital. 

Noccia now began to feel very un- 
comfortable: he wanted to pay his 
bill at once and get out of the place, 


but unfortunately he had slipped’ 


old woman’s purse into the 
pocket in which he carried his 
He was afraid that in pulling out his 
own purse the other one might shey, 
The blood rushed to his head and his 
eyes glittered feverishly. He drey 
his wallet from his pocket and ¢. 
tracted a bank note for a hundred lire 

“But haven’t you got any change? 
asked the landlord in surprise. 

Noccia shook his head, unable ty 
say a word in answer. One of the 
customers offered to change the note, 
and he paid his bill, gave a five-lip 
tip and left the cafe. 
























































































Once outside, his first impulse was This 
to throw the purse away into some MM of the 
dark corner. He was restrained, how. %§ United | 
ever, by the pathetic story he ha is a ce 
heard in the shop—that the poo, im Maybe ' 
woman had gone half-mad through the jm 18 
death of her daughter. No, it woulg q "4 #> 
be a low trick. . . . It was true that and for 
the wretched old hag had suspected _. 
him of having found her purse and memory 
kept it, but after all her suspicion was 
not without foundation, for he’really (A lo 
had acted as if he intended to keep three lo 
it. Had he not first laughed like g of absoli 
fool—quite against his will—and then Junce: 
moved aside and stood up to let her % gentlem« 
search the place where he had been the case 
sitting? If he now threw the pury jy char 
away, he would always feel remorge teaicatec 
for having taken it. Someone els =. 
would pick it up, who would naturally the Con 
not feel under the same obligation to gpite of 
restore it—an obligation which he fet (Agair 
all the more acutely, now that hef™ A loud | 
knew who the owner was and had@ Jupce: 
denied to her face that he had taken fendant, 
it. No, no! To throw the purse away jy “ew 
would be still less creditable than his — 
previous foolish behavior. What was capable 
he to do then? Suddenly the ideal and gen 
occurred to him that the proprietor charges } 
of the restaurant and the few cus- J of the de 
tomers present must have seen that (Low, 
he had a pocketbook full of bankj™ Loud ker 
notes and that there was no doubijg JDC: 
to them that he was a gentleman, a _ 

0 
real gentleman who could well afford vo ched 
the luxury of giving that poor olf (Conjy 
woman a present of ten or twenty lite ond cou; 
as a consolation for the loss of her Aynov 
purse. Yes, that was the thing to do tums to 
He would go to the bar and leave aj Wait in 5 
sum of twenty lire for her, in thegg Pictures. 
presence of them all as witnesses, of opt . 
he would ask the landlord to give him Bibel, 2 
the old woman’s address, so that he that has 
could trace her and give her thei witness s 
money himself. not ever 

With this intention in his mindj™ neighbor 
Noccia retraced his steps. He wa home fro 
just about to enter the cafe when hegg ™@®y me 
caught sight of the bent figure of the tome 
old crone. She was walking slow Jon: | 
about, her eyes glued to the grounhil Jog. ; 
holding back her tangled woolly locks bound? 
with both her hands, still looking [00 person 1’ 

(Concluded on page 20) to you. 
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A Scholastic 
Radio Guild Play 


CHARACTERS: 
Judge 
The High School Boy 
te His Girl 
Mrs. Gilman Members of the Jury 
Mr. Hendrick 3 


This play might take place any day 
of the year in any any part of the 
[nited States. The story of Joe Miller 
js a common one in court records. 
Maybe it’s happening somewhere near 
you at this very minute. You may 
read about it in the newspapers one day 
and forget about it the next. But to 
the people who take part in it, the Joe 
Miller story is an unforgettable, horrible 
memory. It needn’t have happened. 


(A low, confused murmur of voices. 
Three loud knocks of a gavel. A second 
of absolute silence.) 

Juvce: Order in the court! Ladies and 
gentlemen of the Jury: you have heard 
the case of the State against Joseph Mil- 
ler, charged with theft, driving while in- 
toxicated, and manslaughter. The evi- 
dence on both sides is now complete. 
Before you retire to consider the verdict, 
the Court charges you as follows: In 
site of the youth of the defendant. .. . 

(Again the confused murmur of voices. 
Aloud knock. Silence.) 

Juvce: In spite of the youth of the de- 
fendant, it is plain from the evidence that 
he knew exactly what he was doing when 
he took the car. It is plain also that he 
realized that liquor would make him in- 
capable of safe driving. Therefore, ladies 
and gentlemen of the Jury, this Court 
charges you to allow no leniency because 
of the defendant’s years. 

(Low, confused murmur of voices. 
Loud knock. Silence.) 

Juncz: Order in the court! Retire for 
the verdict. Escort the prisoner to his 
cell. Court adjourned until verdict is 

(Confused murmur. Steps. Shuffling 
and coughing. Fadeout.) 

Announcer: And when Joe Miller re- 
turns to his cell, he does not return to 
wait in peace. His mind is tortured with 
pictures. His family sitting white-faced 
in the court room, waiting, like himself, 
for the verdict. His friends at high 
school, amazed and horrified at the thing 
that has happened to him. Jane on the 
witness stand. The future that he dares 
not even think about. He sees the 
neighborhood street where he walked 
home from school one afternoon, not so 
Many months ago. 

(Whistling of any popular tune. Steps 
approaching.) 

Janz: Oh, hello, Joe. 

Jor: Hello, Jane. Where are you 
bound? Wait a minute. You're just the 
Person I’m looking for. I want to talk 
to you. 
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Jane: Sure. What about? 

Joe: Nothing much. Only. ... How 
would you like to go to Harmonyville 
with me Saturday night? There’s a new 
roadhouse there—a swell place— 

JANE: It sounds like fun, Joe, but... 

Joe: It’s the best place on the high- 
way ... big floor .. . all fixed up with 
nice decorations . . . a first-class dance 
orchestra, and— 

Jane: But you know darn well, Joe, 
we can’t get out to Harmonyville. There’s 
only one train a day, and you haven't 
got a car. 

Joe: I know. But I can get a car. 

JANE: How? 

Joe: Easy. Borrow one. 

JANE: Who’s going to lend it to you? 
Your brother-in-law? 

Joe: Nothing doing—not him—he’s a 
skinflint— 

JANE: Well, who? 

JoE: Does it matter who? Isn’t it all 
right, just so long as we can get a car, 
and have a good time? It’s a year since 
we've been to a real dance— 

JANE: Well, you know I want to go— 
you know I’m awfully fond of you and 
love dancing and all that. But— 

JoE: But what? 

JANE: But who’s going to lend you this 
car? 

Joe: Well, if you must know, nobody’s 
going to lend it to me. I’m just going to 
borrow it. 

JANE (scared): You mean you're going 
to take it? 

Joe (annoyed): Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t get excited about nothing. I’m 
not going to take it. You take things 
when you mean to keep them. I’m only 
going to borrow it. I tell you— 

JANE: Listen, Joe. Let’s stay home, or 
go up to Cicco’s and dance instead. I 
like Cicco’s—we’ve had a lot of good 
times there— 

Jor: Oh, the deuce with Cicco’s—I’m 
sick of going to that old place. If you 
won’t go up to Harmonyville with me, 
do you know what I'll do? 

JANE (scared): What? 

Joe: I'll take Evelyn instead of you— 
that’s all. 

(Second of silence. 

JANE: Joe... 

(Whistling) 


Whistling.) 


JANE: Joe, don’t take Evelyn... 

(Whistling) 

JANE: I'll go up there with you, Joe. I 
don’t want you taking Evelyn. She’s 
even crazier than you are. You'll both 
get into awful trouble. I'll go. 

Joe: Will you, really? 

Jane: Yes. But where are you going 
to “borrow” this car? 

Joe: Back there—right in back of you 
—look over your shoulder. 

JANE: I don’t see any car. 

Joe: You see the garage back of Mr. 
Anderson’s house. 

JANE (terrified): You aren’t going to 
take his roadster? 

Joe: Certainly. Why not? He pays 
me to drive it for him sometimes. 1 
can handle it better than he can. 

JANE: But he’d be furious if you used 
it without asking! 

JoE: He won’t know anything about 
it. The Andersons are out of town. And 
the old cart’s just sitting there getting 
rusty. It won’t hurt to borrow it just 
once. I'll fill the tank up afterwards. 

JANE (scared): But—but the garage is 
locked, isn’t it? How’ll you get the car? 

Jor: Easy. Mr. Anderson showed me 
how to pick the lock once when he didn’t 
have his key. 

JANE: But, Joe, that would be a... a 
criminal offense. What if he should find 
out? Something might happen and he’d 
hear. about it. 

JoE: Now don’t you start worrying 
about that. I’ve got enough brains to 
manage this. 

JANE: Oh, I’m afraid, Joe. It’s taking 
an awful chance just to go out to a dance 
at Harmonyville. 

Joe: Now, listen, Jane. You’re making 
a big fuss over something that isn’t im- 
portant at all. I bet lots of people 
borrow cars like this and nothing hap- 
pens. And if you keep on talking like 
that, you’re going to spoil a grand eve- 
ning for both of us. I don’t believe you 
want to go with me after all. 

JANE: Joe ... please, Joe, give it up. 

Joe: You’re a poor sport. I’m going to 
Harmonyville on Saturday night. I'd 
rather take you than anybody else, but if 
you won’t go, I'll ask Evelyn. 

Jane: You will not! If you take any- 
body, you’re going to take me. But I 
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_my family—would say if they found out! 
* Jor: They won’t ever find out. We'll 
just tell them we’re going up to Cicco’s 
with the rest of the crowd. Then, after 
dark, I’ll come down and get the car, 
meet you on a corner and we’re on our 
way. Will you do it? Promise? 

JANE (not very happily): I promise. 

Joe: Good! Remember, don’t tell any- 
body about it. 

- Jane: All right, Joe. 

Joe: See you later! 
row. 

JANE: Right. Good by... . 

(Whistling. - Fade out.) 

Announcer: And so to Joe, the whole 
affair looked simple enough. He'd 
“borrow” thé car, have his evening’s fun, 
and return it again. Nobody would ever 
know the difference. And Jane went 
along because she couldn’t bear to have 
him call her a poor sport. It was fun at 
Harmonyville. The floor was good. The 
orchestra first-class. And because every- 
body was having drinks, they had some, 
too. Even Jane stopped worrying after 
a while. Not till they were on the way 
home did the charm begin to break. Joe 
was feeling his drinks and a heavy fog 
settled down over the road... . 

(Whir of a motor throughout the scene, 
growing louder as indicated. Loud blast 
of automobile horn.) 

JANE: Joe... 

Joe: Whatsa matter now? 

JANE: Maybe we'd better stop at the 
next sandwich stand. I’d like a cup of 
coffee, wouldn’t you? 

Joe (Stubbornly): No, I wouldn’t like 
a cup of coffee. Coffee’s for drunks, and 
I’m not drunk. 

JaNE: Please do drive carefully, Joe. 

Jor: You sound just like a traffic sign. 
I’m driving carefully, ain’t I? (Angry) 
Ain’t I—ain’t I? 

Jane: Yes. Yes, you are. Please don’t 
lose your temper. 

(Whir of motor quickens.) 

Joe: Let’s tear up the road, what do 
you say, kid? : 

JANE: No, let’s not, Joe. 

Joe: Why not? Whatsa matter with 
you? There’s not a car anywhere—we 
haven’t passed a car yet— 

Jane: I know, but we might. 

Jor: You make me sick. You’re a poor 
sport. I shoulda taken Evelyn. 

JANE: Listen! 

Joe: What am I supposed to listen to? 
An owl? 

Jane: I thought I heard— 

(Siren whistle at a distance.) 

Jane: Listen! What’t that? 

(Siren whistle a little closer.) 

Joz: Oh! Lord—what’ll we do—what’ll 
we do? That’s a police siren—that’s the 
police— 

Jane: Don’t step on it—don’t step on 
it, Joe—we’re going too fast already— 

(Sound of motor grows louder and 
faster.) 

Jane: Joe! Don’t drive fast like that, 
Joe! 

Joe (Breathless): Don’t be a fool—I 
can’t let myself get caught—I’ve got to 
get out of this—I’ve got a stolen car—a 
stolen car— 

(Siren, closer.) 

JanE (Shouting): Joe! 

Joe (Shouting): Shut up! 
alone! 


At school tomor- 


Let me 
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Janz (Shouting): You're going too 
fast, Joe! And this fog—you can’t see . 


what’s in front of you— 

(Siren, closer.) 

Joe: I’ve got to get out of this—I’ve 
got to get out of this. 

JANE: Oh, stop! Please, please stop— 
seventy miles—you’re going seventy 
miles— 

Joe (Shouting): Shut up, let me alone! 

(Siren, very close.) 

JANE (Shouting): Slow down, please, 
please, there’s a bend in the road here— 
somebody may be coming the other way. 
Joe, Joe! 

(Very loud, fast whir of motor. Dis- 
tant horn.) 

JANE (Shouting): Put on your brakes! 
Don’t—for God’s sake, don’t turn that 
curve—there’s a car—lights—a car— 
(Screams) 

(Loud, jangling crash. Siren. A second 
of absolute stillness.) 

JANE (Panting): Joe... 

Joe: Oh, are you hurt—are you hurt, 
Jane? 





Notice 
This play may not be broadcast 
without proper acknowledgement to 
Scholastic. To obtain permission to 
broadcast, write Schelastic Radio 
Guild, 250 East 43rd St., New York 
City. No royalty is'charged. 











- Some- 


Jane: No...Idon’t know.. 
body’s moaning over there. 

Joe: We're in for it now. We’re in for 
it now! Is that—is that blood on your 
arm, Jane? 

JANE: I’m all right. Are you hurt? 

Joe: No ...not much. But we’re in 
for it, Jane. The car’s smashed. 

Jane: That... that isn’t the worst of 
it. Look—look over there— 

Joe: Where? 

JANE: There—lying out there on the 
side of the road—on the bank— 

Joe: What’s that? 

JANE: That—that’s the driver of the 
other car— 

Jor: Hurt bad? 

JaNnE: Oh—he’s—he’s dead. 

Jor: Oh, what'll we do, Jane? Oh, 
Lord, what’ll we do now—what’ll we do? 

Jane: Nothing, I guess. I guess we 
can’t do anything now. It—it’s too late 
to do anything now. The police are com- 
ing. We—we’'ll just have to stay here 
and wait. 

(Loud siren. Slow fadeout.) 

(Shuffling. Low coughing. 
voices of jury members.) 

Mrs. Gitman: I know I’m holding this 
verdict up. I know I should be a little 
more heartless, Mr. Hendrick, but— 

Mr. Henpricx: It isn’t a question of 
being heartless, Mrs. Gilman, it’s a ques- 
tion of being just. The boy stole the 
car— 

Mrs. Gitmawn: Yes, I know he did. But 
he intended to return it. And he’s learned 
his lesson. 

Mr. Henpricx: Oh, yes, Mrs. Gilman— 
he’s learned his lesson. And a number 
of other innocent people had a very bit- 
ter lesson too—for instance, the driver 
of the other car— 

Mrs. Gitman: Oh, yes, I see your point. 
But he’s so young.... 


Fade in 





(Confusion of several voices.) 

Mr. Henprick: You remember, 
you, that the key phrase—the whole 
son for this—this crime—was Joe Mille! 
idea that “nobody would know the 
ference.” 

Mrs. GinMaNn: Yes, that was the mp 
trouble. (Sighs). I suppose he thoy 
he could “get away with it.” 

Mr. Henprick: Well, can he “get ays 
with it?” Stealing a car, driving wh 
intoxicated, tearing up a foggy road # 
night, endangering lives and actualh 
(chorus of voices saying “No, 
Actually killing an innocent man, 
he “get away with” that, Mrs. Gilmay 

Mrs. Gitman (Resigned): I supp 
you're right, Mr. Hendrick. I'm » 
you're right. We can’t let him “get g 
with it.” 

Mr. HEenpricK (Sighing deeply): We 
that’s settled then, isn’t it? Wey 
unanimous, aren’t we? Shall we gon 
the message in? 

(Chorus of voices saying “Yes,” 
fling, coughing. Fadeout.) 

(Low murmur of voices. Three lou 
knocks. A second of silence.) 

JupcE: Order in the court! , 
and gentlemen of the Jury, have yy 
reached a verdict? 

Mr. Henpricx: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jupce: And the verdict is .. .? 

Mr. Henoprick: Guilty, Your Honor, 

(Low murmur of voices. Three I 
knocks. Silence.) 

JupcE: Will the prisoner rise to receiy 
judgment. Joseph Miller, this Court } 
found you guilty on charges of thef 
driving while intoxicated, and involm 
tary manslaughter. Have you anything 
to say before sentence is given? 

Joe: Not much, Your Honor, I g 
steal the car and (hesitatingly) Id 
drive while I was drunk and—and kilk 
aman. The only thing I have to sayi 
my own defense is that I didn’t mean 
do any harm. I only meant to borr 
the car and return it, and the rest ju 
happened. 

Jupce: Has the prisoner any more 
marks? 

Joe: No, that’s all, Your Honor. 

(Low murmur of voices. Loud knod 
Second of silence.) 

Jupce: Joseph Miller, in considerati 
of your youth, this court will not gi 
you the maximum sentence for involu 
tary manslaughter. This court belie 
that you truly repent of your deeds, ang UPON < 
that fifteen years of imprisonment wo who | 
be too heavy a penalty in your partie 
lar case. This court therefore sentence 
you to from three to five years impriss 
ment. 

(Loud murmur of voices.) 

JupcE: Remove the prisoner. Ca 
adjourned. 

(Loud murmur of voices. 
Shuffling. Fadeout.) 

ANNOUNCER: One year — even 
month in any penal institution is a 
tence heavy enough to break a yol 
man’s pride, self-respect, and_ heal 
The “little mistake” that Joseph Mil 
made that day is being made all t 
often throughout the country. Someti 
the young man or woman concef 
manages to “get away with it.” Butt 
law has a sharp eye and a quick af 
Even the most practiced of crimil 
finally come to the day of reckoningg™ Sood a 
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HEN you visit “Sunnysides,” 

the charming little house 

just below Tarrytown, New 
York, where Washington Irving spent 
his last hours, you ask yourself: “I 
just wonder if Rip-ever did live in 
this region?” For how can one for- 
get: “Begone, man,” screamed Dame 
Gretchen Van Winkle, “you sleep 
under my roof no more,” and poor 
Rip went out into 
the storm—to sleep 
for twenty years. 

Now, if you will 
come with me, 
dimbing the east- 
ern face of the 
mountains’ that 
gently nurse the 
villages of Catskill, 
Kaaterskill, and 
Palenville, in 
Greene County, 
New York, you 
may even see the 
stone on which Rip slept, and you 
cannot mistake it, for there is the 
depression that his long, tired body— 
six feet tall—made upon it. And here, 
put a few feet away, is a small nat- 
ural amphitheatre in which Hendrik 
Hudson and his silent crew hurled 
their thunderous bowling balls into 
the valley. 

These three towns, settled by early 
Dutch settlers, claim Rip Van Winkle 
for their very own and press their 
claims with all the competitive spirit 
the great cities display for commer- 
cial crowns. In that blue bend of the 
Catskills, a hundred roofs are his to 
sleep under now. 

We ask for him first at Catskill: 
‘Did Rip Van Winkle live here once 
upon a time?” An eminent doctor, 
who has lived there over eighty 
years, scoffs at us for such a ques- 
tion, packed, as it was, with dishonest 
doubt. 

He takes us back to the year 1760 
when his village was hearing from 
every pulpit of its wickedness; in 
fact every hamlet in Hudson County, 
was hearing it, for a race track was 
being supported by the lazy men folk, 
Where betting was as open as the sky. 
The printed records bear out the good 
doctor. The track was located three 
or four hundred yards northeast of 
the original Van Vechten homestead. 
_ Below it flowed a little stream that 
joined the Hudson and behind it the 
blue hills blundered hugely one upon 
another to make the mountain. Here 
slood a tavern run by “honest Ben 
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4 Did Rip Van Winkle Ever Live? 


By Julia W. Wolfe 


Bronck,” where Rip could often be 
found. 

Of all the crew at the tavern, Gys- 
bert Oosterhoudt was the most com- 
manding because of his reputation for 
honesty, unerring eye (he had but 
one), and his dauntless courage; he 
was always the judge of the races— 
an autocrat who ruled alone. And 
there was a jockey by name Ja de 
Bekker—a half- 
breed Indian—who 
rode honestly be- 
cause he feared the 
incorruptible Oos- 
terhoudt, whose 
discipline was quick 
and heavy. 

Between these 
two—the lion and 
the weasel — stood 
Ps the happy-go-lucky 
» A Dutchman, whom 
history has failed 
- to label more defi- 
nitely than to call him Rip Van 
Winkle. His celebrity was not that 
which nominates men for enduring 
fame. He was the village ne’er-do- 
well—shiftless, song-loving, maker of 
willow whistles for the boys, teller of 
fairy tales for the girls. He was a 
hunter of small game, a friend of all 
birds, a lover of trees, and all the 
dogs round the region were fond of 
him; not one would bark at him when 
he strode up the lane. Dame Gretchen 
Van Winkle was a 
straight - laced 
Dutch hausfrau, we 
know. Did she not 
make Rip toe the 
mark? Everyone 
felt sorry at times 
for poor Rip. And 
did not Washington 
Irving make tours 
among the moun- 
tains to find her 
counterpart? 

In Kaaterskill 
and Palenville they 
speak kindly of the 
doctor’s tale and of 
Catskill’s claim to 
dear old Rip, but 
each has its own bid to make and a 
convincing story to tell. Each points 
a separate path taken by the hounded 
man on the night of his great adven- 
ture. They set the date of the begin- 
ning of Rip’s long sleep at 1769. 

They agree upon one point and that 
is that Rip lived among their ances- 
tors as truly as he lives to-day in the 








minds of all who have read Irving’s 
gentle pages and those who saw Jo- 
seph Jefferson in his great character 
role. 

“Live?” they cry. “Of course he 
lived. Have you further doubt that 
Ichabod Crane’s grandson told you 
that the wooer of Van Tassal’s daugh- 
ter was Jesse Merwin of Kinderhook? 
Ask the great-grandsons who live to 
this day! Why then doubt Rip Van 
Winkle?” 

Eighteen years after Irving made 
that drowsy voyage up the Hudson, 
he wrote Rip Van Winkle. The writ- 
ing was done in England almost im- 
mediately after he had come from 
Germany, which had filled him with 
Rhenish folk-lore. It seems possible 
that he had absorbed the tale of Em- 
peror Friederich der Rothbart, who 
slept in his castle in the Kypphauser 
Mountains, in Harzwald at the head- 
waters of the Weser. He may also 
have heard of Peter Klaus, the goat 
herder of Sittendorf, whose story is 
that of Rip Van Winkle except for a 
Dame Gretchen and Rip’s laziness. 

Or perhaps, having heard these 
tales anew (for it is not unlikely that 
they had been fetched to America by 
Dutchmen of the Catskill Country, 
inasmuch as the legends were as 
Dutch as they were German), he be- 
thought himself of what he had heard 
when rambling over the Hudson Val- 
ley and went to work. 

Rip was just 
another one of the 
long sleepers of 
legendary lore, like 
Friederich, like 
Peter Klaus, like 
the Emperor Jo- 
seph II, Arthur of 
England, Svatopluk 
of Slavonia, and 
Krajelvie Marco in 
Serbia, all of whom, 
except Peter Klaus, 
awoke only to fight 
the enemies of free- 
dom of their people. 

Friederich der 
Rothbart slept on 
his ivory throne at 
a marble table. His head was bowed 
in slumber, his great red beard wrap- 
ping itself, vine-like, about the stone 
which was his footstool. At the end 
of each succeeding century the em- 
peror aroused to ask: “Do the ravens 
still fly on the mountains?” Assured 
that they did, he relapsed into slum- 
ber. When his beard had thrice en- 
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ceased to fly he awoke, girded himself, 
and went forth to deliver his people 
from their foe. 

That is not at all the story of Rip, 
but there is a similarity in the tale of 
Peter of Sittendorf. He, too, slept 
twenty years. 


Not fewer than five plays have been 
fashioned from Irving’s story. The 
first one was the work of an English 
actor, Kerr, who produced it in Lon- 
don five or six years before Irving 
returned to America. Irving’s brief 
comments on this play were not com- 
plimentary. 

The first American play of Rip Van 
Winkle was the work of an Albany 
writer whose name is not recorded. 
It was produced in 1828 and this too, 
was a failure. But the play by Kerr 
was produced in Philadelphia in 1829 
and was witnessed by J. Jefferson, 
grandfather of the famous Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Joseph Jefferson heard of the tale 
from his grandfather and in 1859 
played the part of Rip Van Winkle in 
American theatres. The play had been 
rewritten by Dion Boucicault. Joseph 
Jefferson was a genius and created a 
sensation in the role of poor old Rip. 
For over thirty years he played this 
part. It was a remarkable play; dur- 
ing the whole act, in which but one 
actor appeared, Rip is seen sur- 
rounded by the Hudson Valley. 

The ideas in the play became more 
Jefferson’s than Irving’s or Bouci- 
cault’s. For example: Wolf, Rip’s 
faithful dog (called Schneider in the 
play), never appeared before the 
audience. And the reason was Jeffer- 
son’s own. “The world loves its dogs,” 
explained the actor, “and every man 
sees in the devoted Schneider his own 
dog or his own dog ideal. Therefore, 
I should not disillusion men. It is not 
necessary for Schneider to appear 
upon the stage when he lives in our 
minds.” 

All America went to see the play, 
and so closely did the public identify 
Joseph Jefferson with Rip that the 
dialect he used on the stage was his 
password. For instance, there was a 
time that a teller in a country bank 
hesitated to honor the signature of the 
actor because Jefferson had not suffi- 
ciently identified himself. 

“Vat?” cried Jefferson, “you don’t 
know me—Rip? If my dog Schneider 
was here, he would know me.” In- 
stantly the clerk produced the money. 

Whether there was a real Rip Van 
Winkle before Washington Irving’s 
day is not important after ll. 
Whether he lived in the village of 
Catskill, or in Kaaterskill, or in 
Palenville is not important. But that 
Rip lived after Irving and Jefferson 
is not a matter for argument. 
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RE you a school reporter? 
A Do you peep into corners, 
waylay teachers for news, and 
otherwise “see-all, hear-all, know- 
all?” 

Then you are an important person. 
Yes, even a dangerous one, for what 
you drop today, the public will pick 
up tomorrow. So it behooves you, for 
the good of your school, to be wise to 
your job. 

First of all you must have brains; 
and secondly, you must use them. As 
long as you are the public mouthpiece 
of your school, its reputation is in 
your hands! Week by week you 
should check yourself to see whether 
your school has fared well or ill at 
your hands. Ask yourself: 

1. Can the public depend on my 
news? Has it been accurate? 

2. Has my news covered the school, 
or at least all phases of my special 
department? 

3. Have I emphasized important 
news or over-played the trivial? 

4. Have I written news of a con- 
structive nature, of a sort to make the 
public realize the worthwhile things 
that my school is doing? 

5. Has my news been interesting to 
the public so that more and more 
people are reading about my school? 

When is your news accurate? When 
it tells the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. When its names 
and facts are correct in every detail 
and when nothing is omitted that is 
essential to a proper interpretation of 
the story. For instance, unless you 
are careful, some day you will give a 
student whose name is a little like 
some other’s, credit for an achieve- 
ment not his. 

When are you covering the school? 
When you systematically divide your 
school into beats and then cover 
all, not some, each week. When 
you devise means of collecting per- 
sonals from all, not just a few, mem- 
bers of the student body and faculty. 
The boy who rates highest in a test 
on current events, the girl who wins 
a poetry award or has a poem pub- 
lished in a national magazine, the stu- 
dent who misses no days of school 
for a year, and many others should 
all rate in your news. So, also, should 
you give due publicity to the Home 
Economics department, the office, 
various classes, and all the groups 
that go to make up a modern school. 
Cullings from class-room discussions 
and projects often make excellent 
news items. 


Pie er et eee 
By Miriam Wendle " 


Head of the English Department, Williamsport High School, 
Executive Committee, Pennsylvania School Press Association. 
















When are you playing up the im 
portant? When there is no paddj 
in your news so that every ney 
item counts. When you do not wast 
space on trivial gossip, or on event 
in the ordinary routine of the schog 
unless you can give them point jg 
your article. Your account of the rm 
organization of the Student Coungj 
should be much longer than yoy 
story of a bi-monthly club meeting 

When are you writing constructiy 
news? This is the most difficuk 
problem to answer. In every schog 
there exists a certain amount of what 
might be called “negative news.” Ajj 
disciplinary problems come under this 
heading. A group of students ap 
caught smoking in the lavatory, g 
student insults a teacher and is sep} 
home for a week, two students ar 
brought up before the faculty—thes 
items and many others are cases jp 
kind. What shall you do with neys 
of this sort, news which is always, 
“nine-days’ wonder” in the schodl 
itself? If.such news involves onlya 
small fraction of your student body, 
perhaps only a student or two, it is 
unfortunate to advertise it before a 
public which will magnify it immedi-MBning and 
ately out of all proportion. After al] 
such news is definitely destructive ta 
the morale of your school. A picture 
of your school at its ordinary level or 
best is really much fairer than one 
which plays up an “occasional” devi- 
ation from normal. What your school 
does day by day is the real news, 

When is your news interesting! 
When it has accuracy, clearness, 
timeliness, and proportion. This an 
swer you already know. But news 
to be interesting, must have in it 
enough details besides to give it good 
red blood. It must ring with th 
names of ali sorts of people. It should 
carry pertinent quotations to makeit 
seem real. Nor should you write like 
a robot, but rather vary your style 
and subject matter. An _ occasional 
human-interest story, written clearly, 
brightens up your news. Also if you 
can persuade the newspaper to us 
pictures, your news will gain in ay 
peal. Unless your news is readable, 
so that it sets the school and tow 
thinking and talking in a worthwhile 
way, you are wasting valuable news 
paper space. 

To come down to plain facts, wh 
you need to be thinking about, if yol 
are a school reporter, is whether yo 
are worth your salt to your school 
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' The Poet Laureate of England re- 
; a royal stipend to write suitable CS e CYUNLT 
‘te effusions upon official ceremo- 

F. but such occasions have seldom 

sduced great literature. John Mase- 

the latest of a long line that 

the with Ben Jonson, wrote a moving 
ieggee vn the death of King George V, ~~ Sila tes ili atin Oia SO 


Padding ill have a chance next May to : , ‘ ‘ 
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ot waste crowned to succeed his dramatic 4 His talent as a story-teller plays an . 
N events MEbrother, the abdicated Edward VIII. ai important part in his later powerful 
6 schol cs » poems. The first of his stories in 
point ja QHN MASEFIELD, when a boy, " poetry was The Everlasting Mercy. Its 
f the re sometimes took another road, : q appearance in 1911 brought him in- 
Counell and, instead of going to school, : ‘ stant fame. The Widow in the Bye 
an yourf™iumed off into the forest. In leafy 3 : Street, Dauber, and The Daffodil 
meeting [Mand rocky caverns he hunted for dan- “ Fields, appearing soon after, sustained 


nstructive MM ger and excitement. Those oak woods “oa a his reputation. In Dauber a sailing 


difficul Mwere the friendly neighbors of Led- ss a ship runs over the gray hills and hol- 
y schoo bury, a neat village, with “cattle in A : lows of the sea, “with a white bone in 
of what ithe byre,” and “comely folk at the Chl her mouth.” At Cape Horn comes the 
ws.” All Mhearth-stone.” In Ledbury of Here- | =. *: cry “Call all hands on deck.” Men 
nder thisMfordshire, England, Masefield had fight till half-dead a gale’s “end of the 
ents are Mmbeen born the first day of June, 1878. eae world.” “A great grey sea was run- 
atory, afHe had lived with his aunt since the il : ning up the sky,” then 
1 is senti@death of his father and mother, and 


ents areMMattended the local school. In an effort : at The snow whirled, the ship bowed to it, 
y—th his rather wayward nature the gear lashed, 

‘Y—these @ to tame : ’ The sea-tops were cut off and flung down 
cases inBhe was apprenticed to a merchant prcwtit se 4 

ith newsimship when he was only fourteen. 

always afm Upon this sailing ship, Masefield It is one man’s tragedy, suffered as 
e schodlMMyisited many ports during the next “Bell by bell, the night wore through; 
S only a™mthree years. Once, with some ship- eS See the stars rose, the stars fell.” 

nt body,fimates in South America, penniless Reynard the Fox, considered by 
Wo, it isfMand nearly starved, he put his jack- Cape Horn Gospel ae many his masterpiece, came out about 
before ali knife under his cap to draw the light- : ee the end of the World War, in which 
immedi- ning and end his misery. He left the I was in hooker, once,” said Karlssen, Masefield served in the Red Cross 


After all ship while at port in New York in gence Te rs phage mye | ote unit. Each of these long poems has 
uctive to#1995. Living in Greenwich Village, And tumbled him across the side; passages which fall short of distinc- 
. pictureMithen chiefly a slum section, he And the fun of it was that all his gear tion, but the weak spots are carried 
level orf earned a meagre living by working at nan ape ges by the emotional drive of the plot. 

han neg times in a bakery, a livery stable, and Before that seliien human error, Masefield’s Collected Poems” have 
11” devi- Ha saloon. It was during his two years’ Our crawling little captain, knew. sold over ninety thousand copies in 
ir school employment in a carpet-factory that ; the British Empire alone. About five 
news. [Masefield began to read and memo- ian i eee home . er hundred sales is all that is usually 

: . . Ss P 

vesting! frie Chaucer and Milton. Sue as ah silts cheddar a-heuling expected of a book of poems. In this 
learnes,§ He began to write verse, and, upon At the weather mizzen-topsail brace. collection, only the Salt-Water Bal- 
This an-@his return to London, as a youth of He was all grown green with sea-weed, lads show the Kipling influence to be 
it newsiMtwenty, he became a friend of the He was all lashed up and shored; seen in the quoted boyish poem. 


a _ , iS i : illy! : ‘ . 
ye in itf¥great Irish poet and playwright, John Ad pd othcor ns! Jp 4 —- See aes There are many lyrics alive with the 


> it godM Synge. Masefield’s scattered “tick of the blood,” and others of mild 
vith thefverses, reviews, and stories had ap- “‘I’m a-weary of them there mermaids,’ pastoral beauty. They are usually 
+t should peared in a number of English jour- Says old Bill’s 7 to “het , simply worded, for Masefield likes to 
make it@§nals, and he was writing “literally ant ae gene Se & Soestion write for the understanding of every- 


ae cae : Bel th d 
rite like @millions of words” to support himself For it’s an ten athe a shipwrecks, body. 


ur styleMwhen his first book of poems, Salt- And old bones eaten bare, Masefield has been poet laureate of 
casional Water Ballads, was published in 1902. And them cold fishy females _ England since Robert Bridges died in 
clearly, This book was consecrated to “the . With long green weeds for hair. 1930. He lives, with his wife and 
o if youscorned—the rejected,” “the dust and ‘and there ain’t no dances shuffled, daughter, as did Bridges, on Boar’s 
to ueiithe scum of the earth,” known to And no old yarns is spun, Hill overlooking the towers of Oxford. 
1 in ap Mi Masefield in his own early hazardous And there ain’t no stars but starfish, The poems written during his lau- 
eadable @life, and a source from which years ao ee reateship have not been favored as 
P ; eard your keel a-passing : . . 
1d towt@later he drew material for his best And the running rattle of the brace,’ highly as his earlier work. The wor- 
rthwhile poems. Among these salt-water songs And he says, ‘Stand by,’ says William ried look usually encountered in his 
e news Mwas the famous “Sea-Fever” begin- ‘For a shift towards a better place.’ pictures is said by friends to be 


hat ning ‘I must go down to the Seas “Well he sogered about decks till sunrise, caused only by reporters and photog- 
ts, whal@fagain, to the lonely sea and the sky. When a rooster in the hen-coop crowed, _raphers. 


t, if you Cape Horn Gospel,” less lovely, And as so much smoke he faded, DOROTHY EMERSON. 

hee shows Masefield’s familiarity with the Aad a-.s0 a —— - Loy _ - siti sill 

: P nd I’ve often wondere , ’ e€ poem above is reprinted from Salt- 

Be words and work of a sailor, and, aS a How his old ghost stands to fare Water Ballads, by John Masefield, by 
e yarn, suggests the poet’s love Long o’ them cold fishy females permission of The Macmillan Company, 


for tale-telling. With long green weeds for hair.” publishers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


HENRY ESMOND. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 


The Modern Library has just included 
Henry Esmond, and I have been re- 
reading it with an interest curiously 
heightened by the “constitutional crisis” 
through which England has been pass- 
ing. For this, as well you know, con- 
cerns one subject that holds all English 
history together and has an interest more 
poignant than that of royal romance— 
whether the voice of the people, as ex- 
pressed by Parliament, shall be the de- 
ciding force in all matters of national 
moment, or whether this force shall be 
the will of one man. 

The climax of Thackeray’s best novel 
comes with its hero’s part in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to bring back the exiled 
Stuart and get Queen Anne to declare 
him her heir. Some of England’s great 
men, with real names and characters, ap- 
pear in the tale, which is told by Esmond 
himself in his later years of retirement 
to his plantation in Virginia across the 
sea. 

This retirement had already made him 
so American in spirit that the book has 
a special interest to us. He foresees, for 
instance, the inevitable break between 
England and the American colonies, and 


makes it clear that he will take the side 
of the latter. I hope you will read The 
Virginians, the sequel of Henry Esmond. 


THE STORY OF THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES. By John Kieran. 


I couldn’t have found a book more dif- 
ferent from the first one if I had tried 
on purpose for contrast. To begin with, 
it is so very new you may not even have 
heard of it, but once in a while I really 
must share with you in this column some 
bit of pleasure I have had in a brand- 
new book, and trust that your library 
will put it into stock pretty soon. 

This is the history of the revived 
Olympics, from Athens at the end of the 
last century to Berlin this year; it breezes 
along from one row to another until you 
wonder what next the nations will find 
to fuss about. The idea I got from it 
was that everyone’s nerves must be on 
edge at times like these, and that the 
tense preparedness of muscle and mind 
must add to the general strain. At least, 
what interested me even more than all 
these truly thrilling anecdotes. of 
achievement is finding out what it was 
in each case that made the flare-up, even 
when it was as soon over as in the past. 
This year of course the matter was more 
important. There is a continuous record 
of records, year by year, showing what 
a glorious career the United States has 
had—and if there was one Olympic when 
we learned it was not well to boast, why, 
look at what we did the year after, and 
every year since! 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








Phrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


big time. “He’s in the big time now” 
might mean either in the “two a day”— 
theatrical for an act that goes on only 
twice daily rather than five or six times 
—or in the major leagues (baseball). 
The former probably came first, chron- 
ologically. 

bird. “A little bird told me,” mean- 
ing that I do not care to reveal the 
source of my information, is very old, 
the suggestion for it being found, per- 
haps, in the Koran or in the Bible 
(Ecclesiastes 10:20). Shakespeare and 
Swift both made use of the figure. The 
source idea, Oxford English Dictionary 
says, may be the swift and noiseless 
flight of a bird. A fascinating guess, 
apparently baseless, was made by 
Bellenden Ker in 1837, when he cited 
a Dutch expression, Er lij t’el baerd, “I 
should betray another,” as a_ likely 
source for “A little bird” when used 
as a suave synonym for “I won't tell 
you.” 

bit. The British slang for any small 
coin (as “three-penny bit”) was trans- 
ferred, in the South and West of the 
U. S., to the old Mexican real, worth 
12% cents, an- amount which at one 
time was called a “shilling” in certain 
eastern states. In those regions within 
the Mexican sphere of influence, “quar- 
ter” is said to be almost unknown. A 
short-bit is ten cents, a long-bit fifteen. 
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“Four bits” and “six-bits” are common 
there—but people east of the Mississippi 
get headaches trying to compute those 
at 12% cents a throw. 

bite the dust. Homer had the idea 
first, but Byron and Nick Carter ex- 
ploited it. In Pope’s well-manicured 
translation of the Iliad, it appears as 
“Bite the bloody sand” but in our own 
Bryant’s version it is “bite the dust.” 
However, it took the dime-novel (so 
much better known in England as the 
“penny-dreadful”) to confer immortal- 
ity on “Another redskin bit the dust.” 

bitter end. The less-used portion of an 
anchor-rope, nearest the bitts, was known 
as the “better” or “bitter” or “bitters” 
end; Captain John Smith and Defoe were 
familiar with such terms. Yet that does 
not prove that the popular “to the bit- 
ter end” has a nautical origin. There is 
a verse in Proverbs: “her end is bitter 
as wormwood.” No doubt the two ideas 
helped each other into immortality. 

black maria. In 1924, Black Maria, 
London’s horse van for female prison- 
ers, made its last trip, being replaced 
by a motor. The British police van 
was introduced in 1838. It may have 
been christened after a negress of Bos- 
ton who used to help gather the pris- 
oners, but this has not been proved. 
The present hobo name for the Ameri- 
can patrol wagon is said to be Blue 
Liz. 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by 
Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York publishers. 





KING’S FAREWELL 


“If I ever had the opportunity og 
temerity to teach English,” says Hey, 
Broun in his World-Telegram col 
“I would cite it (King Edward’s fs 
speech) to the student body as an 
ample of the effect which cap 
achieved with one little word after 
other. With the exception of the on 
ing phrase, ‘At long last,’ there is nos 
ing which smacks of the liter 
approach. Simple words are grouped iy 
more or less conventional combinatig 
But in pointing this out to the clag 
would say, ‘Members of Compara 
Literature 14, please note the fact 4 
the man who always indulges jp ¢ 
obvious may be far more interesting { 
the fellow who practically breaks 
neck to get away from it.’” 


MOVIES OF 1936 


The following ten best American fj 
have been selected by the Nati 
Board of Review as the best for the ye 
1936: Mr. Deeds Goes to Town; 
Story of Louis Pasteur; Modern Ti 
Fury; Winterset; The Devil Is a §} 
Ceiling Zero; Romeo and Juliet; 
Prisoner of Shark Island; Green P 
tures. Their list of ten best foreign f 
of the year includes: La Kermesse H, 
ique (French); The New Earth (Dutch 
Rembrandt (English); The Ghost 
West (English); Nine Days a Queen (@ 
glish); We Are From Kronstadt (Ru 
sian); Son of Mongolia (Russian); 
Yellow Cruise (French); Les Miserab 
(French); and Secret Agent (Engli 
It is interesting to compare this list 
the one selected by the members of t 
Young Reviewers and Four Star 
(in order of preference): The 
Ziegfeld; Anthony Adverse; San Fra 
cisco; Romeo and Juliet; Charge of f 
Light Brigade; Mr. Deeds; Story of Lowi 
Pasteur; The Devil Is a Sissy; The 
of the Mohicans; and Mary of Scotlani} 


BIOGRAPHY 


What poet’s nom de plume was t 
anagram of his real name? What f 
mous philosopher carried ear-stoppe 
which he put on whenever anyone 1 j 
posed his opinions? You will find t 
answers to these and many other que 
tions in the new 700-page book, Briti 
Authors of the Nineteenth nt 
(edited by Stanley Kunitz and Ho 
Haycraft), which the H. W. Wilson Ce 
pany has just published to stand alon 
side their other books about author 
The book includes biographical skete 
of more than 1,000 authors of the Briti 
Empire. 

. 


Another book we recommend for 
biography shelf. is Portraits and 
Portraits (Houghton Mifflin). The b 
is illustrated by Georges Schreiber, } 
the text is by the forty authors the 
selves who have written short autol 
graphical sketches’ to go along with t 
portraits. Among the big names 
Hemingway, Frost, Lewis, Mann, § 
Benets, Masefield, Maugham, Pirand 
(see page 7, this issue, for a sample 
Mr. Schreiber’s work). 
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news stories of 1936, Scholastic 
views present-day-events in the 
jight of what future historians may say 
shout them. They must deal with hap- 
ings of permanent political, social, 
economic, scientific, or cultural signifi- 
cance to large sections of the world’s 
ylation. Many dramatic and colorful 
sories which make newspaper head- 
jines and attract wide attention for a 
few days are not included in the first 
jen. These news items will not be- 
come a part of our future history and 
gre of only passing importance. 
Nineteen hundred and _ thirty-six 
was a year of headline happenings. 
It was not easy to get our list down 
toa bare ten stories. There are many 
other stories which may develop into 
news of significance. The kidnapping 
of China’s dictator, General Chiang 
Kai-shek, in December, ranks as a 
potential “first ten” story. But since 
we included the Japanese-Chinese 
qisis in our first ten last year, the 
present incident is omitted. Last 
year we mentioned the CIO-A-F. 
of L. split as a potentially important 
story. This year it fulfilled that pre- 
diction. The Social Security Act was 
put in the first ten of 1935 (it was 
passed by Congress in August, 1935), 
$0 it is not ranked this year. In 1935 
the rise of the French Popular Front 
was mentioned as a possible “first 
ten” story. This year it attains that 
select ranking. The numbering of the 
ten stories is not intended to indicate 
their order of importance, although 
it might be argued that President 
Roosevelt’s re-election, and King Ed- 
ward VIII’s abdication are the top 
ranking news events of the year. 
There are many other 1936 news 
stories of importance.- How many 
can you name? 


[: selecting the ten most important 


I, Roosevelt’s Election Victory 


After an unusually bitter four months’ 
campaign the people went to the polls 
on November 3, 1936, and re-elected 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Vice President John Nance Garner by 
anoverwhelming margin. The Republi- 
can candidates, Governor Alf. M. Landon 
and Frank Knox, were swamped under 
a plurality of over 11,000,000 votes and 
carried only two states—Maine and Ver- 
mont—with eight electoral votes. The 

in, Townsend, Lemke Union 
Party, the Socialists, the Communists 
and other parties were also buried under 
the Democratic landslide. Most observers 
had expected a Roosevelt victory but 
Were amazed by its sweeping character. 
Even the Democrats thought they would 
lose strength in the House of Repre- 
Sehtatives and possibly in the Senate, 
they now have a record-breaking 
Margin in both houses of Congress. 
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interests and 
the higher income classes generally 
backed Governor Landon during the 
campaign. Liberals and radicals, labor, 
the farmers, the Negroes backed the 
President. Liberals urged Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election as a means of rebuking the reac- 
tionaries and gaining time for a third- 
party movement. Observers said the 
election was bringing out a class divi- 
sion—the haves versus the have nots. 
Republicans charged that the relief vote 
was being lined up for Roosevelt. How- 
ever, the continued business recovery 
helped break down anti-Roosevelt feel- 
ing, and the final results showed that 
the majority of the voters wished him 
to continue a progressive program of re- 
form and reconstruction. 


Conservative business 


Questions 


What groups supported the President? 
What party have labor groups previously 
backed? 

Why did liberals and radicals urge the 
re-election of President Roosevelt? 

Why did the Union Party make so poor 
a showing? 

Will the Republicans make a come- 
back? 

What problems does the President now 
face? 

Will the large Democratic majority in 
Congress aid or hinder him? 


(Scholastic, Sept 19, p. 3; Sept. 26, p. 14 
Oct. 3, o. 6;.Oc.. 10; wp 3, 4 Get. 17,. v3, 
4, 8, 9, 10, 11; Oct. 24, p. 14, 17, 18; Oct. 31, 
p. 6, 7, 18, 23, 24; Nov. 14, p. 13; Nov. 21, p. 6, 
7, 10; Dec. 5, p. 2, 5, 6, 14, 15.) 


2. Abdication of Edward VIII 


The constitutional crisis, caused in 
Great Britain when Edward VIII sought 
to marry Mrs. Wallis Simpson against 
the advice of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin and his cabinet, was ended 
swiftly when the King signed the abdi- 
cation Act on December 11, 1936, and 
the Duke of York took the throne as 
King George VI. Although King Ed- 


ward VIII was well-liked because of his 
interest in the common people, all par- 











ties in Parliament opposed his view that 
his marriage was a private matter. 
When Edward VIII took the throne 
after the death of his father King George 
V on January 20, 1936, he showed a de- 
termination to break traditions. During 
his short reign his independence annoyed 
Conservatives and the Church of England. 
Other leaders feared his reported pro- 
German sympathies might interfere 
with the Franco-British alliance which 
they believe is necessary to keep peace 
in Europe. It is thought, however, that 
his abdication will not alter British 
foreign policy, although it does serve to 
prevent a political clash that might have 
hampered British action in Europe. 


Questions 


Why did Liberals and Laborites join 
Prime Minister Baldwin in opposing the 
King? 

How does the British constitution differ 
from ours? How does the British Parlia- 
ment differ from Congress? 

Why is the monarchy considered im- 
portant in Britain? What does the phrase 
“rule but not govern” mean in connection 
with the British Kings? 











Carlile in Portland Press Herald 


A DYING LION OR A SORE FOOT? 


Is the institution of monarchy out of 
date? What form of government is now 
challenging democracy? Do the people 
really rule in Britain? 

Is the British Press free? Was it cor- 
rect in refusing to print stories about the 
King and Mrs. Simpson? 


(Scholastic, Feb. 8, 1936, p. 16, 17, 
Present issue, pages 18-19.) 


18, 23s 


3. The Spanish Civil War 


On July 18 native Moroccan troops 
and Spanish Foreign Legionaires led by 
General Franco, revolted against the 
Spanish government by seizing Morocco 
and crossing into Spain to aid a northern 
rebel column under General Mola. The 
rebellion spread rapidly but the govern- 
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ment kept control of the capital city, 
Madrid, and the large cities of Barce- 
lona and Valencia on the coast. Over 
95 per cent of the army officers, the 
wealthy landowners, royalists, and 
church officials backed Franco, but most 
of the workers, peasants, and many 
women joined the government forces. 
After five months of fighting the rebels 
reached the gates of Madrid but have 
been repelled by the loyalists. Both 
Germany and Italy recognized Franco’s 
government and have supplied the rebels 
with munitions, planes, and even Ger- 
man and Italian troops. Russia has sent 
arms to the loyalists and France has 
allowed them to buy small amounts. A 
savage artillery and air bombardment of 
Madrid wrecked a fourth of the city, kill- 
ing hundreds of people, but the people 
kept their nerve and world opinion con- 
demned the rebels for this act. 

Trouble in Spain came to a boil after 
the Popular Front parties, composed of 
radicals and liberals of all types, won 
the February, 1936, elections, and began 
the reform program which the Spanish 
Republican government had prepared 
after King Alfonso of Spain was forced 
to abdicate in 1931. Disorder increased 
throughout the spring. Strikes, riots, 
churchburnings, and political murders 
became commonplace. Britain and 
France got other nations to sign a “non- 
intervention agreement” to keep hands 
off the Civil War. The loyalists pro- 
tested this attitude, contending that their 
government had been legally elected by 
the people, and deserved support. The 
neutrality pact has broken down but 
Britain and France have failed to act, 
fearing that Germany and Italy may risk 
a war to aid General Franco. 


Questions 


Since the loyalist government was le- 
gally elected, why do not Britain and 
France sell it arms to put down the rebels? 

Would a victory by the loyalists cause 
unrest among other European nations? 
Why do Italy, Germany and Portugal fa- 
vor the rebels? 

Would a rebel victory be a threat to 
France? What type of government does 
Franco want to establish in Spain? Are 
the Fascists dangerous in France? 

How do you explain the attitudes of the 
various factions toward the Church? 

What is the economic condition of the 
Spanish peasants? Do they own much 


e+ eae 
ely in Miami Daily News 
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land? Who owns most of the property in 


Who are the anarchists? Catalonians? _ 


Basque nationalists? Carlists? 


Oy wi ha 4 19, p. 12; 13, 14; Sept. *. 
p. 12; Oct. ; Oct. 10, p. 11; Oct - 

Oct. 24, p. is; bey "38. p. 17; Nov. 7, GX 
14 “e 7 Nov. 21, p. 13; Dec  & 18; =. 12, 
p. 19, 


4. Blum’s Popular Front 


In June, 1936, Leon Blum became the 
first Socialist Premier of France, and his 
Popular Front Government began a pro- 
gram to reform the nation’s economic 
life, check the drastic business depres- 
sion, and give labor and the farmer a 
better living. 

Blum has passed laws to take control 
of the Bank of France out of the hands 
of the 200 wealthy families; to nationalize 
the munitions industry; to curb fascist 
groups; to improv labor’s condition; to 
devalue the franc and cut tariffs in or- 
der to restore the nation’s foreign trade. 

By combining the Socialists, moderate 
Radical Socialists, and Communists, the 
Popular Front won a majority of the 
seats in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties at the spring elections of 1936 and 
balked the threat of fascist organizations. 
Once in power, the Popular Front 
moved. swiftly to check the fascists. 
Blum also sought to restrain the Com- 
munists in order to prevent his moderate 
supporters withdrawing from the gov- 
ernment and causing it to fall. Blum 

















Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


PERILOUS PERCH 


has resisted Communist demands that he 
help the loyalists in Spain and this quar- 
rel has threatened to wreck the Popular 
Front Government. Workers are strik- 
ing for higher wages to meet the rise 
in prices while employers declare they 
cannot afford this. Farmers also de- 
mand higher prices. Despite all these 
troubles Blum continues in power, en- 
deavoring to pursue a middle way be- 
tween the extremes of communism and 
fascism. 
Questions 

Why did the moderate Radical Socialists 
agree to join the Popular Front with the 
Communists? What is the new name of 
the Cross of Fire? Who is Jacques Doriot? 

Why do wealthy French businessmen 


support Doriot while he.talks rac 
Why was the reform of the B 
France important? Was the Popular & 
government right in saying that muni 
firms were a threat to peace? What 
the U. S. Senate munitions investiga 
show in this connection? 
Scholastic, Se Ss 2 
Oct. 3 3, pe il: Oct. 10, Pay “i Ay 2"? a 20, a 
Nov. 7, p. 15; Nov. 14, p. 16: Dec. 5, p, Pa 



















5. Inter-American Confereng 


Meeting in Buenos Aires, Argenti 
on December 5, representatives of a 






































Holman in Brooklyn cal 
. BREATH OF “GOOD AIR” 






American Republics set up machi 
to preserve peace on the North and South 
American continents, and agreed to work 
for better trade relations. The conferene 
also adopted a plan for Inter-American 
cooperation in case an outside power in- 
terfered with one of the Americas. 

The Buenos Aires conference was sug: 
gested by President Roosevelt last Janu- 
ary and all Latin American nations wel- 
comed it. Our “good neighbor policy,” 
begun by President Hoover and aé- 
vanced by Roosevelt, had done much to 
win Latin American friendship. In 183 
we had helped these nations win ther 
Independence from Spain, by announcing 
the Monroe Doctrine, which declared we 
would not tolerate European meddling 
in Latin America. But in later year 
that Doctrine had been distrusted hy 
Latin Americans who feared the im 
perialistic tendencies of the “Yankees” 

Many problems are awaiting solution 
but the Inter-American parley is 4 
bright spot in a world worried by threats 
of war. 

Questions 


What Latin-American nations have dem 
ocratic governments? Which are unde 
dictatorships? 

Why has there been unrest in maly 
Latin-American nations? 

Give several reasons why Latin-Amett 
can nations have been suspicious of 
United States in the past? Do foreig 
businessmen control much wealth in Latit 
America? ; 

Why has industry developed slowly # 
Latin America? Can these nations evé 
become highly industrialized? Why? Wj 


not? 
12, Par 


(Scholastic, Nov. 21, p. 11; Dec. 
American Issue.) 
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jermany, “Japan, Italy 
ree to Cooperate 

Pring the months of October and No- 
, 1936, Germany, Italy and Japan 
de diplomatic moves which caused 
france, Britain and the rest of Europe 
to increasingly nervous. Italy and 
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Pp. 19.) " d t ° E “ 
Germany agree to cooperate in Euro 

affairs and aid Austria and Hun- 

ferencg They later recognized General 
Argenting ’s rebel regime as the legal gov- 
ves of 9 emment of Spain. Both nations are giv- 













Kirby in Pittsburgh Press 
THE THREE MAD DOG MUSKETEERS 


klyn Citiaes Germany and 






ing Franco much aid. 


AIR” Japan then signed an agreement to fight 

the international spread of Communism. 
nachinery™ Russia insisted that this pact was aimed 
and South#™ ather and most observers believe the na- 





d to worki™ tions have a secret agreement for military 
onferene ™ action against Russia. 
American Italy has agreed to join the Japanese- 
power it German anti-communist front. She has 
ricas. recognized the Japanese-controlled state 
was sug- @ of Manchukuo and Japan and Germany 
ast Janu-#@ both recognized Italy’s conquest of Ethio- 
lons wel pia. Still struggling to keep Europe from 
r policy, dividing into two heavily armed camps, 
and ad-@ Britain and France sought to pacify Italy. 
much to They announced that they would establish 
Th 182 consulates in Ethiopia—which is recogni- 
win their tion in fact if not in law. 
‘ell When Hitler became dictator of Ger- 
a dling many in 1933 he prepared to restore Ger- 
ter yan many to a position of power in Europe and 
usted byl recover her territory lost during the World 
, War. He rebuilt the German army and 
the in @ .. , ‘ 
Yankees’ & force, reoccupied the Rhineland 
- solution ay 22% sought to increase German power 
ew isan Central and Eastern Europe and 
threats demanded the return of German 
y Marea colonies. 
In 1936 Italy defied the League of Na- 
tions by conquering Ethiopia. Mussolini 
ave a claimed Italy did not get her share of 
ire territory after the World War and needed 
in many Tom for her increasing population, as 
well as more raw materials. 
in-Amett# Since 1931 Japan has defied the League 
us S thei (finally withdrawing from it) and in- 
0 vaded north China. Italy, Germany, and 
, Japan all claim they need more territory 
slowly ag “draw materials and threaten to go to 
ions evtq™ “a for them. They present a real threat 





to democratic nations. Will these three 
tations defy the world and plunge it into 
another war? 


hy? Why 
. 12, Pa 
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Questions 

Do the countries that have the most raw 
materials and colonies enjoy the greatest 
prosperity? Have Italy and Japan been suc- 
cessful in moving their citizens to their 
colonies? 

How do fascism and communism differ? 
How do fascism and democracy differ? How 
do communism and demiocracy differ? 

Do you think the League of Nations will 
recover from its setback by Italy? How 
should the League be reorganized? 


(Scholastic, Sept. 19, p. 7, 15; Sept. 26, p. 13; 
Oct. 3, p. 10; Oct. 10, p. 17, 18; Oct. 17; p. 7; 
Nov. 7, p. 14; Nov. 14, p. 3, 4, 16; Nov. 21, p. 
12; Dec. 5, p. 12, 13; Dec. 12, p. 18, 19.) 


7. Supreme Court Decisions. 


Since 1933 the Supreme Court has de- 
clared many New Deal laws unconstitu- 
tional. In the spring of 1936 it ruled the 
AAA (basis of the Administration’s farm 
program) unconstitutional. Later it ruled 
the Guffey Coal Act illegal, saying that 
Congress had no power to regulate a busi- 
ness operating within the borders of a 
state. It then declared the New York 
State Minimum Wage law unconstitu- 
tional, because it interfered with an em- 
ployee’s right to sell his services. By these 
two decisions the Court denied both the 
Federal and the State governments the 
right to regulate industry. President 
Roosevelt then remarked that there was 
a “no man’s land” where no regulation 
was allowed. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
A SCATTERED DECK 


During the election campaign neither 
party came out strongly for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to permit regula- 
tion of industry and agriculture. 

When the Constitution was written in 
1787 the Supreme Court was established 
to settle disputes between the Federal and 
State governments. Through the policies 
of Chief Justice John Marshall the Court 
gained the power to declare acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. Three times the 
Court has sought to block powerful move- 
ments. Its Dred Scott decision was fol- 
lowed by the Civil War and the end of 
slavery. After the War it sought to block 
legislation and the number of justices 
was increased from seven to nine. In 
1895 it declared the income tax law illegal, 
and after several years an amendment to 
the Constitution made the tax legal. Many 





people believe the Federal government 
must have more power to regulate indus- 
try, labor and farming for the “general 
welfare” of all. Will the Court bow to 
this demand? 


Questions 


Do you think the Constitution, written in 
1787, is suited to America of 1937? 

Does the Court “follow the election re- 
turns?” Should it? 

What important measures are now before 
the Court? 


(Scholastic, Sept 19, p. 5; Oct. 24, p. 14; Oct. 
31, p. 18; Nov. 14, p. 14; Dec. 12, p. 20.) 


8. C.1.0.-A.F. of L. Split 


At its annual convention in Tampa, 
Florida, in November, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor approved the suspension 
of ten unions associated with the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, headed by 
President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers. But it also approved con- 
tinued effort to patch up the C.L.0.-A-F. 
of L. quarrel and prevent a definite split 
in labor’s ranks. Further peace efforts 
have been postponed at present. 

When the 1935 A.F. of L. convention 
rejected an industrial union campaign, 
Lewis formed the C.1.O. The AF. of L. 
declared the C.I.O. was in “rebellion” 
against the majority and ordered it to 
disband. The C.I.O. refused. 

The A.F. of L., organized in 1886, con- 
sists of “craft unions” of skilled workers. 
Lewis insists that the development of 
mass production industries, using thou- 
sands of unskilled and semi-skilled men, 


“makes it necessary to organize workers 


into large industrial unions in order to 
bargain with employers. 


Questions 


industry changed 
What is a mass production in- 


How has American 
since 1800? 
dustry? 

Why do workers seek to organize unions? 

What is the position of labor unions in 
Germany and Italy? in Britain? 

How does an industrial union differ from 
a craft union? Why do C.I.O. leaders think 
industrial unions are better? 

(Scholastic, Sept. 19, p. 4; Sept. 24, p. 15; 
Oct. 10, p. 14; Oct. 31, p. 18; Nov. 14, p. 18; 
Dec. 5, p. 14; Dec. 12, p. 21.) 


(C. neluded on page 29) 





Talburt in N. Y, World-Telegram 
ANOTHER SIT-DOWN STRIKE 
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Raward Vill Wows 13 Parlianient : 


Constitutional Crisis; George VI Now King : 


His Abdication Ends 


ECEMBER 10, 1936, will be re- 
D membered as one of the most 

important dates in English 
history. It marked the first time that 
a British King and Emperor volun- 
tarily stepped down from his throne. 
It marked the end of one of the grav- 
est constitutional crises ever to shake 
the Empire “on which the sun never 
sets,” covering one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface and ruling one-fourth 
of its people. British officials, citizens 
and millions of people in other na- 
tions throughout the world strained 
their attention toward London, while 
King Edward VIII struggled to win 
the right to marry the woman of his 
choice against the almost complete 
opposition of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, the cabinet, the Church of 
England, the Houses of Commons and 
of Lords, and a majority of the news- 
papers in Britain and the Empire. 
The strong-willed King insisted that 
his marriage was a private act which 
need not affect his public position. 
And the equally stubborn and Con- 
servative Premier Baldwin insisted 


that the marriage would seriously 
injure the prestige of the crown not 
only with the British public but with 
the self-governing dominions. 

Crowds wrestled with police at 10 
Downing Street, official residence of 
the Prime Minister, and paraded 
through the Whitehall section of Lon- 
don. In old Fort Belvedere, King 
Edward’s country estate thirty miles 
from London, lights burned brightly 
night after night as the King pon- 
dered his decision. 

On December 10 members of the 
House of Commons, the main law- 
making body of Parliament, were 
warned to be on hand early to get 
seats. The box-like, high ceilinged 
House of Commons contains only 450 
seats for its 615 members. 


The King’s Dilemma 
Three decisions were open to Ed- 
ward VIII: 1. He could obey the 
Prime Minister and give up his plan 
to marry Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simp- 
son, American-born divorcee. 2. He 
could ignore the Prime Minister’s 


“advice,” in which case the Pring 
Minister and his cabinet Probably 
would resign. The King would they 
have to find another leader to organ. 
ize a cabinet. If this cabinet were ng 
supported by the House of Commoy 
the King would have to dissolve Py. 
liament and call for a general ele, 
tion with his marriage as the iggy 
3. He could abdicate and allow th 
Duke of York to take the throne, & 
chose the latter, and signed a form 
“instrument of abdication,” wher. 
upon Parliament rushed through , 
special bill leaving him free to mary 
anyone, but preventing his heirs fron 
ever succeeding to the throne. 
Strictly speaking, the 324-day reign 
of King Edward VIII came to an en 
at exactly 1:52 on the afternoon ¢ 
December 11 when Sir Henry J, f 
Badeley, Clerk of Parliament, arog 
in the House of Lords in the preseng 
of both Lords and Commons and saij 
in French: “Le Roy le veult,’— 
King wills it.” The cry—‘“The King 
is dead—long live the King,” soo 
echoed through the streets as it had 


































































































THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


TOTAL AREA 13,355,426 SQ. MILES 
TOTAL POPULATION 495, 764,000 






































Principals in the Dramatic Crisis which rocked the British Empire: Above, Prime Minister Baldwin, Edward VIII, Mrs 


Simpson. 
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Below, Princess Elizabeth, George VI. 
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than . ve ago when Edward 


M’s father, King George V, died at 
Gendringham House. While the ex- 
King, as the newly-created Duke of 
‘Windsor, sailed away from his throne 
to a'self-imposed “exile” on the Con- 
tinent, his eldest brother, Albert 
Frederick Arthur George, Duke of 
York, became the thirty-ninth sov- 
ereign of Great Britain as George VI, 
and his wife became Queen. 


“All for the Love of a Lady” 


The contest over, the King’s right 
to marry Mrs. Simpson took the vast 
majority of the English people by 

rise. Fascinated American read- 
ers had been following this incredible 
story for months, but the British 
newspapers kept silent. They had a 
sort of gentleman’s agreement not to 
mention the King’s friendship with 
Mrs. Simpson although the King made 
no secret of it and regularly put her 
name in the Court Circular whenever 
she was his guest. 

Wallis Warfield was born at Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pennsylvania, in 1896. 
Her family can trace its ancestry back 
in English history to the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 1066. She lived 
in Baltimore, was sent to a private 
girls’ school by her wealthy uncle 
and married a naval lieutenant, Win- 
field Spencer, in 1920. In 1927 she 
obtained a divorce on grounds of de- 
sertion, and in 1928 married Ernest 
Aldrich Simpson, a British ship bro- 
ker and former officer in the British 
Coldstream Guards. The Simpsons 
were prominent in London society 
and became friends of the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VIII. Last 
summer Mrs. Simpson went on a 
holiday cruise to the Adriatic Sea 
with the King. In October she sought 
a divorce from Ernest Simpson and 
was granted a decree nisi—meaning 
adivorce “unless” it was later proved 
she was guilty of misconduct before 
the final decree in April. 

Meanwhile, the behind-the-scenes 
struggle between the King and Prime 
Minister Baldwin approached a cli- 
max. At one time Edward is said to 
have told Baldwin, “If you go on like 
this much longer, I won’t attend your 
coronation.” Later, he said, “I am go- 
ing to marry Mrs. Simpson, and I am 
prepared to go.” The Right Reverend 
A. W. F. Blunt, Bishop of Bradford, 
brought the case into the open on 
November 30 by expressing the hope 
that the King would “do his duty” 
and “seek God’s grace.” The London 
press dropped its conspiracy of si- 
lence and splashed Mrs. Simpson’s 
picture all over page one. 

The Prime Minister told King Ed- 
ward that the cabinet would not 
Sponsor legislation allowing a mor- 
ganatic marriage (of royalty with a 
Person of non-royal birth), even 
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though it were stipulated that it 


should not raise Mrs. Simpson to the 
rank of Queen and should prevent 
any of her children from occupying 
the throne. The governments of the 
dominions and a large section of the 
press supported the Prime Minister’s 
belief that such a marriage would 


Schenectady Gazette 
His Masterpiece 


weaken the Crown’s power as a sym- 
bol of the Empire. The Church of 
England, headed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, insisted that Mrs. 
Simpson was unfit to marry the King 
because she was a twice divorced 
woman. 


The Constitutional Issue 


Other factors, besides the King’s 
right to marry, were important in 
this crisis. Baldwin explained that 
allegiance to the King is probably 
the greatest force which keeps the 
many British possessions faithful to 
the Empire. The Statute of Westmin- 
ster, of 1930, gave the British domin- 
ions such as Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, more 
powers of self-government, and the 
British Empire became a common- 
wealth of equal nations. Before the 
King acts he must seek the “advice” 
of these dominions. He is supposed 
to stand above party wrangles and 
politics. The Prime Minister, the real 
ruler of the Kingdom, organizes the 
cabinet of ministers who conduct the 
government. He may lose his power 
if the House of Commons. votes 
against his policies, and a new Prime 
Minister will take office. But through- 
out this change the King remains the 
symbol of solidarity and continuity. 

The Labor party, and Liberals, both 
of which might have gained if they 
had backed the King, sided with the 
Prime Minister. They respected Ed- 
ward VIII because of his oft-ex- 
pressed sympathy for labor and the 


common people, but they feared that 
a victory by the King might give him, 
or future Kings, a chance to dictate 
on other issues than marriage. They 
rallied to defend the British Consti- 
tution and the power of Parliament. 
This Constitution, unlike ours, is not 
written. It is merely an accepted 
body of principles, some of which 
have been written and others based 
on tradition. In 1215 English nobles 
forced the notorious King John to 
sign the Magna Charta, the backbone 
of the British Constitution. Then, for 
years Parliament fought many bat- 
tles to curb the power of English 
Kings. It forced the Stuart *King 
Charles I to give up his taxation 
power and finally beheaded him in 
1649. In 1689 it forced another Stuart 
King, James II, to abdicate, placed 
William of Orange on the throne and 
made him obey Parliament. 

Thus we see that the British have 
fought for centuries to establish the 
supremacy of Parliament and the 
Ministers over the King. It helps ex- 
plain why the very popular King 
Edward VIII failed to win more sup- 
port. Most of the people knew noth- 
ing about the case, and once the press 
broke the story of the King and Mrs. 
Simpson it took the side of Prime 
Minister Baldwin. This influenced 
people and helped prevent a rise of 
public opinion in favor of Edward. » 
The King was not pleased when Win- 
ston Churchill, and then Sir Oswald 
Mosley, leader of the British Fascists, 
offered to back him. Churchill has 
long been a leading Conservative, not 
trusted by Liberals and Labor. Mos- 
ley’s fascists did even more to weak- 
en the King, since the people bitterly 
oppose the anti-democratic program 
of this group. 


Edward the Unconventional 


Edward VIII had long been a 
breaker of traditions. When he took 
the throne on January 20, 1936, he 
flew to London. Neither Edward VII 
nor George V had risked their lives 
in airplanes. In addition, he promptly 
set the clocks back at Sandringham 
House, reversing a practice started by 
his grandmother, Queen Alexandra, 
of keeping them fast. During his years 
as Prince of Wales, Edward traveled 
throughout the world making friends 
for Britain, and winning the title of 
“salesman” of the Empire by aiding 
British merchants. He was bitterly 
disappointed because officials would 
not let him serve in the front lines 
during the World War.. His name was 
linked with many royal princesses and 
he was expected to marry one of them 
some day, but he passed them all by. 

Edward insisted that never before 
had a British ruler been forced to seek 
his cabinet’s permission to marry. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries ) 


January 9 


CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH 
(1579-1631) Best 

known of the early 
settlers of Virginia. 
Was in charge of 
trading with the In- 
dians for provisions 
for the Jamestown 
colonists. 


January 10 
ETHAN ALLEN 


(1737-89) Revolu- 
tionary commander 
and patriot, hero of 
Fort Ticonderoga. 
Military leader of the 
“Green Mountain 
Boys.” 


January 11 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 


(1757-1804) First 
Secretary of the 
Treasury. Aide to 
General Washington 
in Revolutionary 
War. Took leading 
part in securing the 
adoption of the U. S. 
Constitution. 


January 12 


EDMUND BURKE 
(1729-97) British 
statesman, orator, 
and political writer. 
One of the greatest 
figures in the history 
of political literature. 
You’ve read his 
Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America? 


January 13 

SALMON P. CHASE 

(1808-73) American 
jurist and statesman. 
As President Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, helped 
establish a national 
banking system. 
Chief Justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court, 1864- 
73 


| January 14 


BENEDICT 
ARNOLD 


(1741-1801) Gifted 
American military 
commander, twice 
wounded in the Rev- 
olutionary War. Ex- 
posed in plot to hand 
West Point over to 
the British, he fled to 
England. 


January 15 


MOLIERE 

(1622-73) Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, 
brilliant French 
dramatist and actor, 
often compared with 
Shakespeare. Satir- 
ized sham and hy- 

: pocrisy. 

(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


iGnpesls 


The Best Magazine Articles of 1936 
for social studies pupils are not listed 
below. Until the Federal Bureau of 
Standards specifies what is the best 
grade in magazine writing, such a list 
never will be chosen by this depart- 
ment. For what it is worth, howéver, 
there follows a selection of 1936 
articles which seem worth singling out. 


Aliens and Alien Baiters, by Louis 
Adamic, Harpers, November. 

This piece destroys some dangerous 
falsehoods affecting 30,000,000 Americans. 
It is now being circulated in pamphlet 
form and may bear fruit in this Congress 
with the reform of our immigration 
statutes along the lines of the Kerr-Cool- 
idge bill. 


Why Don’t We Stamp Out Syphilis? 
by Thomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, Survey 
Graphic, July; Readers Digest, July. 

Also reprinted in pamphlet form, this 
article has launched a national drive 
against the worst enemy to American 
health, which cripples half a million a 
year and causes ten per cent of all in- 
sanity. Although it hits one out of ten, 
half its victims are innocent of wrong- 
doing. It can be stamped out if all cases 
are reported and treated promptly. 


The Rising Sun of Japan, Fortune, 
September. 
This entire issue is given to describing 


a nation which the United States 1 


to understand more than to fear. 


Washington Weekly by Paul W. Ward, : 


The Nation, every issue. 

The series of correspondence from the 
capital which earned Mr. Ward the name 
of being one of the most forehanded, en. 
tertaining, and reliable of Washington 
reporters is worth reviewing. 


Other People’s Money by John T. 
Flynn, The New Republic, every issue. 

This writer, a member of the New York 
City Board of Higher Education, is gifteg 
as few other men at simplifying the in- 
volved finances of the United States and 
its great corporations. 


Conservation articles by Stuart Chase, 
Harpers, Scribners, The Nation, Scholas- 
tic, collected in book form under the title, 
Rich Land, Poor Land. 

The great public service of Stuart 
Chase this year was to dramatize and 
analyze, for a broad public, a condition 
which only the strenuous efforts of goy- 
ernment agencies can prevent from 
bleeding our resources to death. 


Mexico the Incredible by Maurice Hal- 
perin, Current History, November. 

The doings of our neighbor to the south 
stand in great need of such friendly ex- 
planations as this one, which is in distinct 
contrast to the harsh criticisms made by 
Owen White in Collier’s, October 3rd. 


These United States, Survey Graphic, 
April. 

National problems of today are sur- 
veyed in this collection of articles by a 
distinguished group of working sociol- 
ogists. 








The Evil Spirit 
(Concluded from page 8) 


her purse, and whimpering. Noccia 
stopped beside her and tapped her 
gently on the back. He drew a couple 
of ten-lire notes from his pocketbook 
and held them out to her. He felt 
quite nervous about the kind act he 
was performing, and stammered that 
he hoped she would accept the sum to 
make up for the loss she had suffered. 
To his consternation the old woman 
promptly clutched hold of him and 
began to shake him _ furiously, 
screaming: 

“Thief! Thief! Offering me twenty 
lire, are you? Only twenty lire! 
What about the rest of my money— 
you thief!” 

People ran up from every side; 
among them were two _ policemen. 
Noccia had stood for a moment, 
stupefied, but when he found him- 
self surrounded by scores of people 
all struggling to seize him, he made 
desperate efforts to escape. But it 
was in vain. He was searched and 
found to be in possession of the purse, 
which contained a silver piastre 
(worth five lire) and two old gold 
coins worth twenty lire each, not the 
coppers for which Noccia had mis- 


taken them when he had furtively 
glanced inside the purse. Forty-five 
lire in all! So that was why the old 
hag had made all that outcry for the 
balance of her money. 

Noccia was quite prepared to pay 
her a hundred lire, two hundred, even 
as much as a thousand. He pulled 
out his pocketbook for the money. 
But, naturally enough, it was held 
that, quite possibly, the pocket-book 
also might have been stolen. He was 
therefore taken to the police-station. 

The authorities were puzzled: 
prima facie it seemed safe to assume 
that a thief would never dream of 
restoring part of the property he had 
stolen. But it seemed equally im- 
probable that an honest man would 
pocket someone else’s purse, and 
deny outright that he had seen it— 
as Noccia had done. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was found necessary 
to keep him in custody, while en- 
quiries about him were made from 
Sicily. The police officials naturally 
refused to pay any serious attention 
to the alleged persecution by an evil 
spirit, about which the prisoner raved 
frantically and incessantly. 


Reprinted from The Naked Truth, by 
Luigi Pirandello, published and copy- 
righted by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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E little court room of Morgan- 
town, North Carolina, was 
crowded that day toward the 

end of 1788 when John Sevier, pio- 
neer frontiersman and founder of 
commonwealths, stood before the bar 
of justice, accused of treason. Tightly 
the prosecution had woven its net 
ground him. All at once a tall, sol- 
dierly figure arose among the spec- 
tators. 

“Aren’t you .done with that man 
yet?” 

John Sevier looked at the ques- 
tioner and followed his eyes to the 
open court room door. Outside he 
saw his favorite mount, groomed and 
saddled. In another moment he was 
galloping off, while his friends surged 
toward the bench to prevent pursuit. 
Thus ended the romantic story of 
the State of Franklin—a story known 
to too few Americans, though not 
for the want of telling it. For more 
than two years Franklin flourished 
as a sovereign state down in the 
mountains of what is now Tennessee. 
It had a governor, a senate and a 
house of commons; it established 
schools and courts; it levied taxes, 
coined money, and made treaties; and 
itnearly became the fourteenth State 
of the Union. 

The story of Franklin is largely the 
story of John Sevier, soldier and 
statesman. Just before the American 
Revolution he had come to the valley 
of the Watauga and Holston rivers, 
between the Alleghenies and the 
Cumberland mountains. There a few 
thousand settlers had begun to clear 
the wilderness. Sevier quickly ad- 
vanced to leadership among them. 
The valley was hard to reach and 
the settlers had to depend on them- 
selves for what government they 
needed. But in 1775 North Carolina 
did make a gesture of sovereignity 
and protection toward them. 

Sevier had his hands so full with 
Indian-fighting that it was several 
years before he could do his share 
in the war against England. Then, 
however, he, together with several 
other frontier colonels, inflicted a 
painful defeat upon a superior British 
force at King’s Mountain. 

Of praise there was much for his 
valor. But in 1784, when it came 
North Carolina’s turn to support the 
new Federal Government, she calmly 
ceded it her Western territory. The 
30,000 settlers liked this so little that 
they met in convention and declared 
themselves an independent state, with 
John Sevier as governor. 
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The Lost State of Franklin 


By Heinz Norden 


North Carolina now changed her 
tune. As the Continental Congress 
was slow in accepting the grant, the 
act of cession was repealed and bet- 
ter government was offered the set- 
tlers. But the fat was in the fire. 
The mountain people had had a taste 
of independence and they liked it. 
Though Sevier urged submission, a 
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second convention assembled and this 
time the State of Franklin (or Frank- 
land, as it was sometimes called) was 
organized in earnest. 

After a squabble, the constitution 
of North Carolina was adopted with 
slight changes. A legislature was 
elected and John Sevier was inaugu- 
rated as governor. He went about his 
duties with great energy, reorganizing 
the militia of 4,000, founding one of 
the first institutions of learning west 
of the Alleghenies, and using skins, 
linen, bacon, tobacco, and even 
whisky as legal tender. He made 
treaties with the Indians and at one 
time acted officially for Georgia, at 
that state’s request. 

All the while North Carolina 
threatened and cajoled. Dissatisfac- 
tion arose among the Franklinites, 
because some were forced to pay 
taxes to two governments. In addi- 
tion, Sevier had a formidable rival 
in the person of Colonel John Tipton. 
The two once actually met in a fist 
fight. 

But Sevier held his power. He sent 
a delegation to North Carolina and 
even to the Congress at Philadelphia, 
to obtain recognition of the new state. 





The former remained hostile, but the 
latter came within one vote of sup- 

North Carolina now elected a new 
governor and Franklin’s star began 
to set. The new governor was so 
friendly that many of the Franklinites 
supported his representatives and at 
the next election Sevier had a minor- 
ity. Colonel Tipton brought matters 
to a head by rounding up all of 
Sevier’s slaves. Sevier and his fol- 
lowers galloped out to the Tipton 
farm, but were routed when a supe- 
rior force from another county came 
to Tipton’s aid. Sevier himself escaped. 
The State of Franklin collapsed. 

Sevier went to the frontier, osten- 
sibly Indian-fighting. In reality he 
began to negotiate with Spain, which 
then controlled the lower Mississippi 
valley, with a view to re-establishing 
Franklin. His arrest on a warrant 
charging treason followed. Enroute to 
Morgantown for trial, he attempted to 
escape but failed. An officer fired at 
him pointblank, but the bullet had 
slipped out of the barrel. 

Though the Spanish intrigue had 
lost him many friends, his command- 
ing personality again aroused sup- 
port which made possible the escape 
from the court room, described in the 
beginning. Within a few weeks he re- 
ceived a complete pardon and the fol- 
lowing year Watauga even sent him 
to the North Carolina Senate. There 
he heard the acts of his government 
made legal. 

That was the real end of the State 
of Franklin, but it was by no means 
the end of John Sevier. After a brief 
association with the unsuccessful 
Tennessee Company’s_ colonization 
scheme and some more Indian-fight- 
ing, he became the first Congressman 
from the Tennessee territory, now 
definitely ceded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When the State of Tennes- 
see was admitted to the Union in 
1796, he was elected its first gover- 
nor, almost without opposition. He 
held this office for twelve years. 

Now a_ second formidable rival 
arose, in the person of Andrew Jack- 
son. By only one vote did Sevier fail 
to gain the major-generalship of the 
militia, which started Old Hickory on 
the path to the White House. 

In 1811 Sevier was in Congress 
again. Through the War of 1812 he 
served on the House Military Affairs 
Committee. Three years later, while 
determining a boundary in Georgia 
for the Government, he contracted a 
fever and died. Pioneer, soldier of 
the Revolution, Indian-fighter, victor 
of thirty-five battles, senator of North 
Carolina, six-time governor of Ten- 
nessee, four-time Congressman, father 
of seventeen children, he was, above 
all else, the founder and only Gov- 
ernor of the lost State of Franklin! 
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By Gay Head 


sweetly, glancing over — way 

over the blue plate and special 
dinner—on the Saturday night menu 
at the Verona Hotel. Romeo, poor 
Romeo, nearly drops the napkin he 
has half-way unfolded, thinking of 
his weekly allowance being gobbled 
up with an order of “Crabmeat 
Souffle, Avocado Salad, and Peach 
Melba.” Not that young Romeo isn’t 
proud to be with Julie, for, besides 
being properly dressed in a semi-for- 
mal wine-colored dress with a black 
velvet dinner hat, Juliet is well- 
versed in the proprieties (if not the 
prices) of dining out. 

(Of course, Romeo doesn’t know 
that Julie has had Bud Capulet prac- 
ticing for weeks, seating her at the 
family table, so that she won’t flop 
on the floor or edge into the chair like 
it was a frying pan, and that she has 
learned the difference between a 
grapefruit and an after-dinner coffee 
spoon by setting the table under 
Mother Capulet’s guidance.) 


iE have a la carte,” says Juliet 


And Romeo also knows a thing or 
two about dining in public places, one 
thing being to let Julie follow the 
waiter to the table, and another being 
to let the girl order first, the reason 
for which he suspects, as he offers 
up a prayer that he’ll have enough 
money to buy more than a sandwich 
for himself. 

To take his mind off finances, 
Romeo asks Juliet to dance, after the 
order is given, and going around to 
her, he draws back her chair, as she 
rises, letting her precede him to the 
dance floor. When the music is over, 


Boy Dates Girl 


V. Dinner Belle(s) 


he follows her back to the table and 
seats her. By this time the waiter 
has served the main course, and 
Romeo has decided that, after danc- 
ing with a girl like Julie, a dinner 
of cold ham and two vegetables may 
not be so bad, after all, and it cer- 
tainly removes the anxiety of won- 
dering which spoon to use for the 
jellied consomme on the five-course 
dinner! Julie would know the cor- 
rect implement, for her table man- 
ners are par excellence, and, even if 
breaking bread before eating it, and 
dipping the soup spoon away from 
one into the soup and toward one’s 
mouth look silly, Romeo has to admit 
that.a mouth sufrounded by bread is 
unsightly and that “zooping” noises 
are distasteful. 

“Say, Julie,” says Romeo, “watch 
Flaming Mamie at the second table 
away. Why do girls have to drink 
like fish, anyhow? And watch the 
way she’s waving her fork in the air. 
She’s giving him cause for battle, 
along with a piece of her mind.” 

“Yes,” comments Julie, “but cast 
your eyes on her opponent, using his 
knife as though it were a shovel. He 
ought to be a good ditch-digger.” 

“And we ought to make a fine pair 
of porch-climbers, the way we’re 
eavesdropping on others, instead of 
minding our own little business. 
After all, we came out to dinner and 
not to watch a side-show. I plead 
guilty of the first crime in calling 
your attention to what’s going on next 
door, but your comment on the knife- 
scooper reminds me of our exhibi- 
tion of ditch-digger manners the other 
night after the dance. Ham brought 


our hoity-toity friend Ophelia to 
Tony’s Weiner joint, and to see her 
curling her little finger over a ham- 






Your napkin is not a flag: don’t unfarl 
it, and don’t wave it. Place it in your 
lap, unfold it part way as shown above, 
and bring it up to your mouth only for 
emergencies. 


burger with onions was a riot. We 
decided to give her a fit with a lesson 
on “Bad Manners,” so Henry drank 
half his coffee out of the saucer, and 
dunked his doughnut in the rest, 
Dick pulled a boarding-house reach 
over Ophelia, and stabbed a piece of 
bread with his fork, then crumbled it 
into soup he’d been blowing for five 
minutes, and I entertained the whole 
crowd with a mouth full of cracker 
crumbs and a very appetizing story 
of a stiff in the morgue. When we got 
up to leave, we all grabbed toothpicks 
and, as we passed milady, we bowed 
low and said “Par-DAW, Ma-Daum.” 
You should have seen her nose shift 
to a 45 degree angle!” 

“Poor girl. She probably had ner- 
vous indigestion for two days after- 
ward. The hospitals should have 
special wards roped off for victims 
of social blunderitis. Celia has been 
a wreck ever since Rosalind’s dinner 
party when she upset one of 











Break off a small piece of 
bread that is on your 
bread-and-butter plate, 
and butter as you need it. 
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Emergency: A sneeze or a 
eough is oceasion for 
bringing that napkin up. 
Turn head away from table. 


eS" ee 





Upon finishing, 


knife and fork on 
plate (uncrossed), and do 
not push plate away. 


Mrs. de Bois’ blue goblets and 
broke it. Celia told Roz how 
sorry she was and offered to 
replace it, but Roz played the 
perfect sap and said it was 
‘irreplaceable.’ When Celia 
went to Rosalind’s mother, 
Mrs. de Bois was a_ peach, 
saying it certainly could be 
replaced, but that she would 
not consider letting Celia 
do it.” ‘ 
“Oh, I remember, that was 
the night Toby had a re 
and a spoon left over when 
~ the dessert had been served. 
He didn’t know whether to 
hide them or eat them.” 
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li, I thought 
Goke on himself,” says Juliet in de- 
= “but if he’d only watched the 
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d not have been embarrassed.” 


“*7i] have to admit I had my uncer- 


tain moments, but tell me your honest 
opinion of finger-bowls. When they 
prought in that bowl of water with a 

floating in it, I thought maybe it 

s the dessert.” 

y, the bowl was on the dessert 

? You take the bowl off and set 
it in front of you, until time to use it. 
The lily was just for decoration. That 
was a very swanky dinner party, and I 
was surprised to see Bill leave his knife 
gid fork at cross purposes on his plate 
and fold up his napkin as though he 
were at home with the old boyhood nap- 
**Bill’s unconscious condition was prob- 
idly due to contagion from the girl next 
johim. She sat there staring into space 
the whole time and Bill said he couldn't 
jure her into any sort of conversation. 

“Perhaps Bill’s topics of conversation 
aren't her creampuffs. You know she 
thinks she’s a second Sarah Bernhardt. 
She should have been at our end of the 
table. Someone started talking about 
the dramatic club, and from there we 
went down Broadway to Chicago and 
landed in Hollywood. But that was no 
excuse for Bernhardt II’s turning up her 
nose at the whole crowd. When the rest 
of us went in the library to speak to 
Rosalind’s mother and tell her we en- 
joyed the dinner party, she posed herself 
on the sofa, and spent so much time with 
her mirror, I thought she was giving 
herself a facial.” 

‘TI saw that, and if there’s one thing 
I dislike, it’s to see a girl primping in 
public.” 

“That’s funny,” says Juliet mischiev- 
ously, “I was just thinking of repairing 
the damages to my—” 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind a quick dash 
of powder or lipstick.” 


“No,” decides Julie, “I'll wait to see 
you perform on the finger bowls the 
waiter is bringing, and then I’ll excuse 
myself and go to the dressing room.” 


Romeo breathes a sigh of relief to find 
no floating lilies or dessert plates accom- 
panying the finger bowls and follows 
Julie's procedure in dipping the finger 
tips into the bowl, although he con- 
siders it a silly practice, due to the 
feminine influence on mankind; but he 
is more than reliéved to have Julie go 
to the dressing room while he pays the 
dinner check. Longing for Fannie Lee’s 
tea shoppe where he might leave a 25 
cent tip for the bill, which would be 
under one dollar, or good old Tony’s 
where a nickel or a dime apiece would 
be sufficient, he manages, with a close 
Squeeze on the pocketbook, to leave the 
proper 10 per cent of the bill tip for the 
waiter, With a 25 cent tip for the hat 
check girl and 75 cents left over for the 
test of the evening, he musters his cour- 
age and, meeting Julie in the foyer, tries 
to sound nonchalant in asking her “What 

we do now? Go to a late movie 
or take a cab home?” 


The heavens, of course, intervene, and 
Julie’s answer is, “Oh, no. Let’s walk 
home. It’s a lovely night!” 
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he carried it.off nicely. 


Edward Bows to Parliament 
(Concluded from page 19) 
Queen Victoria, who ruled 66 years, made 
it plain that her choice of Prince Albert 
as consort was her own choice and she 
took no orders. Contrary to general be- 
lief, there has been only one legal re- 
striction on royal marriages. The King’s 
wife cannot be a Roman Catholic, but 
there is no law to prevent her being a 
commoner or a foreigner. When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury threatened to 
refuse coronation to Edward, the King 
ig said to have replied: “You forget that 
I am the head of your church.” During 
the reign of Henry VIII that strong- 
willed monarch quarreled with the 
Catholic Church because it would not 
give him a divorce from his first wife. 
In 1533 he secretly married Anne Bo- 
leyn, and had Thomas Cranmer, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, declare his 
first marriage illegal. He then forced 
Parliament, in 1534 and 1535, to deny 
the Pope’s power in England and declare 
Henry head of the Church of England, 
which thus had its historic rise in the 
personal ambitions of the monarch. 
King George IV was the most uncon- 
ventional of modern English rulers. In 
1785 he violated the Royal Marriage Act 
by marrying a Catholic, Mrs. Fitzsher- 
bert, and ten years later, while Prince 
of Wales, married Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick in order to get his debts paid. 
He abandoned her a year later and re- 
fused to have her crowned Queen. 


Forces in the Background 


Many commentators have speculated 
on other possible reasons why Edward 
was forced into a finish fight with his 
cabinet and Parliament. After building 
up King Edward in the hope that he 
would be easy to handle, Conservatives 
suddenly realized that he had a mind of 
his own. The wealthy aristocracy were 
annoyed by the King’s plain talk. Once 
after inspecting the luxury liner Queen 
Mary, he called attention to the terrible 
conditions in the slums of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, a short distance away. More re- 
cently he visited the “depressed areas” 
of Wales and told the unemployed that 
“something will be done.” The Prime 
Minister and his cabinet felt that the 
King was attempting to influence their 
policies: by going over their heads to 
public opinion. The King’s father, 
George V, and his mother, Queen Mary, 
lived a quiet life and picked their friends 
carefully. Edward VIII refused to follow 
this example. 

Despite Edward’s reported pro-German 
sympathies, observers do not feel that 
he would have interfered with the 
Franco-British alliance. They say Ed- 
ward merely wished to treat the Ger- 
mans fairly in an effort to avoid a Euro- 
pean war. But so long as the crisis 
continued in Britain, her foreign policy 
was upset and British leaders were re- 
lieved when the trouble was ended by 
Edward’s abdication. They felt that 
Britain and France should work together 
closely to prevent Italo-German support 
of the Spanish rebels from spreading the 
civil war to the rest of Europe. 

Some believe that Edward could have 
won if he had forced a general election. 








But he was not willing to risk a split in 
the Empire and a weakening of the 
crown’s influence. His driimatic farewell 
radio speech to the world made this clear 
and he left England witk increased re- 
spect and many new friends. When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury later attacked 
Edward’s conduct, several members of 
Parliament and many newspapers were 
quick to defend the ex-King and de- 
nounce the attack as unfair. 

Since millions of dollars had been in- 
vested preparing for the coronation, the 
crisis threatened to hit British pocket- 
books. Fears were dispelled when it 
was announced that George VI’s corona- 
tion would take place the same day. 
Coronation souvenirs, which merchants 
thought would be worthless since they 
carried Edward VIII’s picture, were 
bringing even higher prices. 

George VI, who, was 41 on December 
14, isa sharp contrast to his brother and 
is expected to be more like his father, 
George V. He will rule but not govern 
and is unlikely to break any traditions. 
He has devoted his attention to indus- 
trial conditions and lived a quiet life. 
For many years he stammered badly but 
by grim determination he conquered 
this defect. During the World War 
George VI served on a battleship in the 
Battle of Jutland. In 1923 he married Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyons, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Strathmore. The King’s 
eldest daughter, Princess Elizabeth, now 
10, is next in line for the throne. She 
is a strong-willed little girl, very popular 
with the public, and, if she lives, the Em- 
pire may have another Queen Elizabeth. 




















WIN A HIGGINS AWARD! 


The Higgins Mechanical Drawing Awards 
offer four prizes of $25 each—and twenty 
Honorable Mention Prizes. If you are inter- 
ested in mechanical drawing, you will find 
this contest well worth your while. If you 
are studying mechanical drawing you owe it 
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The Sum of All-America Teams 


OWADAYS, when you say that 

so-and-so is an all-America 

player, you have to be pre- 
pared to answer the question, “Whose 
all-America player?” In the old 
days (in fact, as recent as 1924) there 
was only one all-America team 
worth the notice. That was the team 
picked by Walter Camp (1859-1925) 
who was known as “the father of 
American football.” Anything Father 
Camp said was football gospel. 

But since Walter Camp’s death the 
all-America situation has been in 
a muddle-huddle. Everybody’s pick- 
ing ’em. You probably have picked 
one yourself, and maybe won a prize 
if it compared favorably with Eddie 
Dooley’s team. 

With so many all-America teams 
it is little wonder that the thing is 
losing much of its meaning. It is very 
much like the glut in Santa Clauses. 
When you first realized that there 
was a different Santa Claus for every 
department store, you began losing 
your faith in the old gentleman. 

Now even though there is a glut 
in all-America teams, fortunately 
for you the situation is not so bad 
as it is in the Santa Claus myth. For 
in the matter of the all-America 
team, Scholastic comes to your rescue 
this time every year. 

Scholastic gives you the one final 
and all embracing all-America team 
by the simple method of counting 
qnoses in each of six of the nation’s 
vybest known all-America selections, 
namely—the Associated Press team, 
Grantland Rice’s Collier’s Magazine 
team, the United Press team, the 
Pathe News team, the all-America 
Board team, and Eddie Dooley’s Royal 
Typewriter team. 


I nternationgl 


Yale football captain, unanimous choice for the all-America team, receiving the 
John W. Heisman trophy awarded annually to the “best all-around player of the 


season.” 


In the picture, left to right: Kelley’s father, Kelley himself, Walt 


Conwell (president of the Downtown A. C., donor of the trophy), Kelley’s mother 
and Kelley’s sister, Virginia. ; ; 


We took all these teams, lined ’em 
up (on paper) and noted which player 
was picked by a majority of each of 
the eleven positions. It is all very 
clearly shown in the two-column box 
in the lower left-hand corner of this 
page. The final Scholastic choice ap- 
pears in boldface type in the last col- 
umn headed “final winner.” 

Only one player was unanimously 
chosen—Larry Kelley of Yale. He is 
without a doubt the most publicized 
football player of the year. There 
may ‘be serious doubt in your mind 
that he is, after all, the best football 
player in the country, but if you have 
been following him off the gridiron as 
much as on it, you probably are will- 


Everybody’s All-America—and Ours 
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ing to concede that he deserves some 
special recognition because of his 
repartee and his speech-making abil. 
ity. He is every bit as quick on the 
repartee as he is on the fake reverse 
to the weak side. 

No nit-wit is Mr. Kelley. He recog. 
nizes football for what it really is 
among colleges. In his speech accept 
ing the trophy awarded annually to 
the best all-around player of the sea- 
son (see cut above), he referred to 
football as “a big business . . . which 
the press has built up. The press can 
build up whatever catches its fancy. 
During the season it placed a halo 
around the Seven Blocks of Granite 
(Fordham’s line — Editor), and then 
when the cracks appeared in the 
granite the newspaper men chopped 
the granite down to normal size.” 

It undoubtedly was the combina- 
tion of great football player, good 
poise and speaking ability that won 
Kelley the highest honors of the sea- 
son. 

Kelley also figured in another 
“honor” in connection with the 1936 
season. Fifty-nine of seventy-six 
sports experts participating in the an- 
nual Associated Press sports poll 
picked Kelley’s kick of a fumbled ball 
in the Yale-Navy game as the No.1 
freak play of the year. The play came 
in the third period when Navy was 
leading 7 to 6. Schmidt of Navy fun- 
bled a punt and dropped the ball on 
Navy’s 25-yd. line. Kelley’s foot con- 
nected with it and drove it toward the 
goal. Kelley fell on the ball on Navy's 
3-yd. line, and on the next play Yale 
scored the winning touchdown. 
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THE ELDORADO 


Now your own achievement will 

bring honor to your school, too, 

if your entry for the Eldorado 

Scholastic Awards contributes to the excellence of 
all of the material submitted from your school. And 
you can help your school win this cup by urging your 
classmates to submit their sketches, too. Remember, 
this cup goes each year to the school whose group 
of drawings averages the highest in merit. When 
any school has won the cup three times it retains 
permanent possession of it. 


SCHOLASTIC CUP 


THE ELDORADO SCHOLASTIC 
CUP IS IN ADDITION TO THESE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT PRIZES 


Ist Prize, $50.00 

2nd Prize, $25.00 

3rd Prize, $15.00 
and Five Honorable Mention Prizes of $5.00 each. 


Winners of the first three prizes also receive hand- 
some gold emblems; the five who win Honorable 
Mention receive silver emblems. All emblems signify 
membership on the All-American Drawing Team. 


Get full details from your instructor or write to 
Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


All pencil drawings entered for the group cup are again judged for individual awards. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J1 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELDORADO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCILe@START SKETCHING TODAY 
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F the students 
in high school 
today: 


A few will enter 
professions and tech- 
nical occupations. 

Many more will go 
into the skilled trades, 
selling, office, and ser- 
vice occupations. 

A considerable 
number will earn livelihoods in semi- 
skilled industrial jobs. 

For the first group, college and 
technical training is essential, and 
high school is still largely a prepara- 
tion for college. 

For the second and third groups, 
mastery of tool subjects, like Mathe- 
matics and English, is indispensable. 
In addition, certain cultural apprecia- 
tions and working understandings of 
Economics, Literature, History, Sci- 
ence, and the like, tied in together 
and applied in everyday life, are nec- 
essary for intelligent and enjoyable 
personal living and participation in 
community life. A certain amount of 
pre-vocational training is desirable 
for members of this group and also an 
understanding of ways in which lei- 
sure time may be wholesomely util- 
ized. All should receive sufficient 
incentive and background for later 
study that they may wish to carry 
on after leaving high school. 

Members of all groups are laying 
the basic foundations in high school 
for occupational life and adult living, 


consciously or unconsciously. 

Many of you have varying degrees 
of all-around ability which may be 
put to use in any one of a number of 


occupations. At this stage, you may 
not be able even to make a rough 
guess as to what you will eventually 
become. But analyze supposedly dis- 
similar occupations and you will find 
that many functions and require- 
ments are the same in all of them. 

For example: (a) Many occupa- 
tions require ability to deal with and 
get along with people. (b) Most re- 
quire perseverance, ability to per- 
form, emotional stability. (c) Most 
require habits of punctuality, depend- 
ability, accuracy. (d) In many occu- 
pations, the ability to handle words, 
in speaking or writing, is an invalu- 
able asset. (e) In many of them, 
some degree of ability with figures is 
essential. (f) Good health is indis- 
pensable in all occupations. 

“Perseverance,” “accuracy,” “de- 
pendability” are merely names, but 
these names represent well-known 
and commonly required habit dispo- 
sitions and ways of acting which it is 
wise to cultivate. 

Herein lies your major opportunity 
of preparation for any occupation 
that you may later choose: 

1. Learning the basic “intellectual” 
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skills, particularly English, Mathe- 
matics. 

2. The basic social skills, ability to 
get along with people. 

3. Good habits of work and study. 

4. Good health habits. 

High school is an excellent place 
to develop further the good begin- 
nings you have already made. Failure 
in these “subjects” in high school is 
a poor recommendation for success 
later, in any line. Success in these 
in high school establishes a good 
probability of achievement later, in 
any line. 

Take personal stock of yourself 
now. How do you check against 
these attitudes, dispositions, phases of 
basic knowledge? Here are a few 
sample questions you may ask your- 
self in making your personal check- 
up; many more should occur to you. 

1. Basic “intellectual skills”: How 
am I putting my training in English 
and Mathematics to use in my every- 
day life now? Can I write a good 
letter? DoTI spell and punctuate cor- 
rectly? Do I take the trouble to look 
up words that I do not know, then use 
them effectively (not pompously) in 
my classroom work and conversa- 
tion? And how is my conversation, 
anyway, from the standpoint of clar- 
ity, interest, and choice of expression? 
Is my ability with figures such that 
I can successfully apply it to a prac- 
tical problem, such as figuring out a 
household budget? keeping an ac- 
curate salesbook as clerk in a de- 
partment store? calculating interest 
payments on a new car? itemizing 
a bill of goods? If my English and 
Mathematics are not good enough for 
some of these things, what are they 
good for? 

2. Basic 


“social skills’: Am I at 


In High School—You wsce ring 
Begin Your Occupation 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


do I have some king 
of inferiority comple 
that drives me to wish 
to dominate others? ty 
cringe before them? ty 
be “smart”? to talk 
too much? to pose? ty 
shout loud? to play 
some kind of false rile 
that is not really “me”? Is my gp. 
cial personality an honest and sip. 
cere expression of my real inne 
self? Do I meet and talk with people 
just as I am, without subterfuge, cop. 
cealment, strain, tension? Am | 
touchy and sensitive when kidded? 
Do I make a habit of being courteoys? 
Do people themselves interest me? 
Or am I interested solely in what | 
can get from them? 

3. Good habits of work and study; 
Do I follow through? Finish what] 
start?) Am I more interested in get. 
ting easy results without effort than 
an honest performance? Do I like 
praise more than real results? (Cap 
I apply myself to a task over a peri 
od of time? Am I alert? Do] 
work easily, smoothly, or am I tense, 
impatient, anxious to get results too 
quickly? Do I attempt to “do a good 
job” or am I inclined to skimp, to 
take it easy, to get the stuff from 
somebody else rather than learn it 
myself? Am I punctual at meetings? 
Are older people apt to place de. 
pendence on me? DoI make excuses 
and alibis for unsuccessful perform- 
ance? Do I use initiative? 

4. Good health habits: From what 
I know of personal hygiene, am I liy- 
ing at my best according to the rules? 
Do I get enough regular exercise? Is 
there a proper balance between my 
study and play? Do I enjoy my lei- 
sure time? Or doI play at something 
because I think it is the thing to do, 
without particularly enjoying it? 
Have I the courage and the stamina 
to break a bad health habit that] 
know is bad? 

Self-improvement can be overdone. 
Morbid self-analysis is something you 
will want to avoid. In studying your 
strong and weak points, take account 
of your personality as a whole; above 
all, don’t take yourself too seriously. 
Read such books as How to Study, 
published by McGraw Hill, New York, 
and What About Jobs?, published by 
McClure and Co., New York. Lay 
the foundations well. 

Remember that such things as the 
ability to get along with others and 
emotional stability are often just as 
important later on as the specific 
technical skills involved in any par- 
ticular job. And it is also well not 
to forget that what “intelligence” you 
have can be applied, put to us@ 
in the tasks you have to do. 
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By Science Service 


A one-ton machine that in a single ac- 
-, can solve nine simultaneous equa- 
“anc with nine unknowns so complicated 
jn form they would require days of la- 
borious computation for trained mathe- 
maticians has been developed at the 

chusetts Institute of Technology, 

idge, Mass. 

— as the simultaneous calculator, 

the machine is the product of three years’ 

by Dr. John B. Wilbur, of the 

de ent of civil engineering, assisted 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice-president of 
technology and dean of engineering. 

The simultaneous linear algebraic equa- 
tions solved by the new machine occur 
constantly over a wide range of engi- 
neering and scientific analyses. Thus al- 
though the calculator was originally de- 
signed for the solution of problems in 
civil engineering, such as those involved 
in the construction of skyscrapers, it is 

to prove equally useful in many 
other scientific fields. 

The machine weighs approximately 
200 pounds and has more than 13,000 
separate parts, including 600 feet of flex- 
ible steel tape and almost 1000 ball-bear- 
ing pulleys. The machine has undergone 
exhaustive tests and is now in active op- 


eration. 
aa - a” 


A luxurious 20-passenger transport 
plane that will safely and economically 


span any two points in North America 
overnight—this is Tomorrow’s Airplane. 

Approximately 20 tons in gross weight, 
more than twice the size of our present 
land transport planes, the coming ma- 
chine will have a total engine power 
ranging up to 4000 horsepower, about 
three times the rated power of today’s 
common carriers of the air. 

These are the conclusions of 15 aero- 
nautical experts from the United Aircraft 
Corporation and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who have just 
completed a study of the trend of trans- 
port airplane development. Their results 
are reported by Prof. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, head of M. I. T.’s department of 
mechanical engineering, in charge of aero- 
nautics. 

Only a little more than half of this 
tremendous power attains a non-stop 
range of 1230 miles in still air at a cruis- 
ing speed of 225 miles an hour. The re- 
serve power will maintain flying schedules 
even in the face of strong head winds. 

Arrangements for the comfort and 
safety of passengers will be even more 
elaborate than those featured by our 
modern transports. Day and night pas- 
senger accommodations will approximate 
the latest styled Pullman cars, including 
dressings rooms. A completely equipped 
galley will eliminate the necessity of 
landing for meals. In addition, the plane 


will carry a crew of five, and, of course, 
the latest radio and navigation equip- 
ment. 

But most amazing is the fact that im- 
provements already tested can keep the 
direct operating cost of such service down 
to approximately 23 cents per ton-mile of 
pay-load, just about the direct operating 
cost of today’s smaller and slower trans- 
ports. 

* * * 

A Chinese engineer has invented a tele- 
type machine to transmit China’s thou- 
sands of character words by wire, thus 
doing away with the need to send each 
word in Chinese messages by a code num- 
ber. 

* + * . 

Human beings can live without air for 
only a few minutes, without water for 
about two weeks, and without food for 
about two months. 

* * * 

Telephone booths can now be con- 
structed so that one side remains open 
and yet noises outside do not disturb the 
phone user. 

* * * 

A Hungarian scientist is reported to 
have prepared a fertilizing dye which 
makes plants highly sensitive to sunlight, 
so that they grow faster and attain giant 
size. 

* * * 

In 1899, there were 43 automobile manu- 
facturers in the United States and only 
50 automobiles. 

* * * 

A new kind of ink is said to dry in the 
air so quickly that pages can be folded 
within two hours after printing. 

ce cd * 


The dial telephone system was pat- 
ented as long ago as 1892. 
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JIM HATES GIRLS / 
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JIM GREENE AREN'T YOU ? | > 
WE HEARD MY BROTHER 
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CLEOPATRA, 
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OK. SIS — I'LL EAT My 
WORDS. YOU AND 
THOSE YEAST CAKES 

HAVE WORKED 





THOSE PIMPLES 


“dates 


Don’t let Adolescent Pimples keep 
YOU from making new friends 


@ Countless boys and girls 
shun company and avoid 
** because they hate 
to be seen with a pimply 


gets oversensitive. Waste 
poisons in the blood irri- 
tate this sensitive skin. 
Pimples result. 


LEFT HIM! 


face. 


After the start of adoles- 
cence—from about 13 to 
25, or even longer—impor- 
tant glands develop and 
final growth takes place. 
The whole body is dis- 

turbed. The skin 


Fleischmann's Yeast 
clears these skin irritants 
out of the blood. Then— 
— go. Eat 3 cakes 
daily—one before each 
meal—plain, or in a little 
water, until your skin 
clears. Start today! 


by clearing skin irritants 


ASe > clears the shin 


out of the blood 
Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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De Se Fe. 


FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


LLOYDS OF LONDON, (Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Directed by Henry 
King, produced by Darryl Zanuck.) 


Lloyds of London suffers from too 


much of everything—too much story, too 


much movie, too many people (the pro- 
gram proudly bills another of those 
mammoth casts), and much too much 
“King and Country” sentimentality. This 
is too bad, because there’s a good movie 
under all this lavish material. In the 
first place nobody but insurance com- 
pany executives and actuaries have ever 
been able to see much romance to the 
insurance business; and until now the 
name of Lloyds has meant little to most 
of us except for the vague knowledge 
that “Lloyds will insure anything.” Here 
in the movie you can see how it all 
started in a London coffee house; and 
you can watch the exciting idea and the 


dignified institution grow up through 
the years. 


The story itself is what gets in the 


way. It starts out in 1770 with two boys 
who discover a plot to bilk Lloyds by 


stealing a cargo and scuttling a ship. 


One of these two boys (Douglas Scott) 
grows up to be Lord Nelson of Trafal- 
gar; the other (Jonathan Blake, played 
by Freddie Bartholomew) turns out to 
be our hero in the grown-up person of 
Tyrone Power. The plot turns on the 
friendship of the boys, fated never to see 
each other after they grow up. Young 
Nelson goes off to sea and historical im- 
mortality; young Blake takes a hundred- 
mile walk to London to inform Lloyds 
of the plot to wreck the ship. The rest 
is Horatio Alger. We cannot help but 
feel that in this film Freddie Bartholo- 


Scene from The Plainsman (Paramount). 
Bill, Gary Cooper as Wild Bill Hickok, and Helen Burgess as Louisa Cody. Hickok 


Historie celebrities meet in a scene from Lloyds of London (Twentieth Century. 


Fox). Left to right—Dr. Samuel Johnson, James Boswell, and Benjamin Franklin, 


mew is a little miscast. Perhaps it would 
be all right if his director would let 
him cease being his charming self for 
the duration of the play and act the rdle 
assigned. Anyway it’s not very convinc- 
ing for a ragamuffin who has been raised 
in a Yarmouth ginshop full of tough 
customers to speak in such delectable 
phrases with such a well-turned voice. 
In fact it’s just a little on the sissy side. 
The rest of the large cast does a good 
job. Madeleine Carroll furnishes the love 
interest as the lovely and almost unob- 
tainable Lady Elizabeth; Tyrone Power, 
Sir Guy Standing, C. Aubrey Smith, Vir- 
ginia Field, George Sanders (fine actors 
all) can’t be blamed if things drag from 
time to time. It’s not their fault if the 
directors forgot to keep it simple. 


THE PLAINSMAN. (Paramount. Di- 
-rected by Cecil B. DeMille.) 


The noble red man is no longer the 
main villain of the good old game of 





Left to right—James Ellison as Buffalo 


has just been shot in the arm by gun-runners. 
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cowboys and Indians, played by Gary 
Cooper in The Plainsman. Modem 
science, aided by five writers, including 
Lynn Riggs*, has introduced a ney 
menace: the munitions merchant who 
sells the wild Indians the thunder sticks 
which kill the pioneers. You can wel 
imagine that Gary (as Wild Bill Hickok) 
and the U. S. Army outwit the culprits 
and save the west for the white race, } 
is done in a spectacular manner. Two. 
Gun. Gary almost single-handed stops 
the charge of a thousand Sioux wh 
whimsically choose to race their ponies 
down the middle of a river bed. They 
are shot down and drowned in a riot of 
flying hoofs in the best De Mille man. 
ner. Before the relief arrives, this siege 
gives the soldiers (and the dialogue 
writers) an opportunity to unleash some 
first-rate kidding, which adds a grim 
humor to a desperate situation. 

The riding, shooting, and joking com- 
bine to make a glorified western melo 
drama with plenty of entertainment 
value but not much historical signif. 
cance. Although the producers plainly 
believe that they are presenting a con- 
tribution to history, it doesn’t make a 
historical film to dress people in boots 
and to name the characters Bill Hickok, 
Calamity Jane, General Custer, and Buf- 
falo Bill. The frontier settings have 
been done before and more thoroughly, 
although the Indians in The Plainsman 
do strike a new high in the way of be- 
ing tough. 

One of the movie rules which this pic- 
ture is careful to obey is that the general 
elements of the plot must repeat over 
and over again throughout the film. By 
the time The Plainsman is done, it is 
fairly obvious that driving the Indians 
from their land is known, in Lincoln's 
phrase, as “making the frontier safe’; 
that unscrupulous villains are smuggling 
guns to the redmen; and that Gary 
Cooper likes Jean Arthur against his 
better judgment. This is swell for those 
who take their seats when the picture is 
half over, because it helps them to catch 
up, but those who sit through from the 
beginning can only say, “I heard you the 
first time.” 





* Lynn Riggs is a playwright with a thorough 
knowledge of frontier speech and the ability t 
bring out its poetic flavor. But there are not mafy 
lines in the script which show his handiwork. 
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Power Currency 
yement 


World business recovery received a 
on September 25 when France de- 
4 the franc, followed by the Neth- 
ar Switzerland, and the United 
Britain and France announced 
at they would cooperate to keep their 
“aney on a stable basis and would make 
no sudden change without warning. 
During the years 1931 to 1936 the value 
of various national currencies fluctuated 
and trade suffered because 














merchants could never be sure what price 
their goods would bring from day to day. 
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this siege SALVAGED! 

dialogue 

ash some The nations were also engaged in a bitter 
| a grim economic war and sought to raise high 





tariff barriers to protect their industries. 





ing com- Great Britain went off gold in 1931, the 
rn melo- U.S. in 1933. 
‘tainment The World Economic Conference met 
| signifi. 9% in January 1933 at London to solve the 
S plainly world’s depression problems, but it was 
g a con- deadlocked because France, and other 
make a gold standard nations would not lower 
in_ boots the value of their money, and the U. S. 
| Hickok, #% refused to adopt their level. The nations 
and Buf- went back to their economic warfare, 
igs have while Secretary of State Hull worked on 
roughly, his reciprocal trade treaties with in- 
lainsman dividual countries. Now, the action of 
y of be- France, United States and Britain may 
bring an end to this trade warfare which 
this pic- tends to lead to military hostilities. The 
> general three-power action has at least reversed 
eat over the trend of trade relations and may 
film. By help attain. the general prosperity which 
ne, it is is necessary to world peace. 
Indians 
Lincoln's Questions 
sae BE What is the gold standard? What are 
vugeling Hi quotas? tariffs? 
* re Explain Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade 
agreements. Why did French business 
‘or those suffer while she stayed on the gold 
icture Is standard? Why then did she stay on it? 
to catch What is the main cause of wars? lack 
rom the of colonies? lack of raw material? lack of 
you the markets? 


Why did Britain and the United States 
Tefuse to return to the gold standard in 
1933?” Will the three-power agreement 
Strengthen the democratic powers? 


(Scholastic; Oct. 10, p. 11; Oct 17, p. 5; Oct. 
26, p. 12; Oct. 31, p. 19; Nov. 7, p. 21, 22.) 
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10. The Rust Cotton Picker 


In September, 1936, John and Mack 
Rust, former farm workers, demonstrated 
their mechanical cotton picker. Although 
the picker gathers up some trash along 
with the cotton, it nevertheless does the 
work of 82 expert field hands. If widely 
used, it would throw out of work a large 
percentage of the 7,000,000 southern cot- 
ton field hands most of whom now make 
but a scant living. Already there is talk of 
passing laws against its use. This fear 
of the machine was once the cause of 
savage riots in England in the 1760’s when 
workers smashed new weaving machines 
because they feared the loss of their jobs. 
(Schol., Nov. 5, 1932.) 

John and Mack Rust hope that their 
machine will be a boon and not a burden 
to workers. They propose to lease the 
machine only to planters who pay good 
wages and prohibit child labor. They 
have asked the Federal government and 
other organizations to help them care for 
those workers who lose their jobs. This 
attitude is different from that of most 
inventors. We have usually accepted the 
idea that progress means suffering to some 
people and it cannot be prevented. “Tech- 
nological unemployment” caused by the 
increasing mechanical efficiency of in- 
dustry, is an outstanding feature of the 
present period, and new processes in 
practically all industries are on the verge 
of introduction. Economic and govern- 
mental statesmanship are essential to 
prevent this situation from leading to a 
new collapse. 


Questions 


Do machines take workers’ jobs? What 
happens to workers who are displaced by 
machines? 

Should industry be forced to help work- 
ers who are displaced by machines? 

How did Eli Whitney’s cotton gin make 
cotton “King” in the South? 

What may happen to the South if the 
Rust cotton picker is introduced in foreign 
countries where it will supply the man 
power these countries now lack for the 
growing and picking of cotton? 

How does the government hope to solve 
the problem of farm tenancy? Do you think 
the Rust cotton picker can help? 
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KING COTTON MEETS HIS MATCH 











ENJOYABLE CRAFTS 
COMBINED IN 
WITH LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


There is in the drawing, carving and 
printing of linoleum cuts three art 
crafts to enjoy. The Hunt Scholastic 
Award offers three prizes of $30, $20, 
and $15, respectively and five additional 
prizes of $2.50 each, one prize of $10 
for the best print in colors. (Be sure to 
try for the color print prize). 


Win with a Pinte a lino- 
















printing Inks ‘Water Ptr made Bln 
quality pigments. Nine colors from 
which to choose. Use the SPEEDBALL 
Brayer. 


4 for instructive literature for 


Sen 
linoleum block printing, pen lettering 
and drawing. 


UNT PEN CO. newiesey 


Manufacturers < Boston Pencil Sharpeners, Hunt Artist 
Pens, and Speedball Products 









RINGS $128 
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PINS -1S¢ 4+ 
ae of School and { 
pins and rings. 
Pin No. a Silver Plated s. 50 per 
ae Go! ie $2.5 Doz > 
Sterling Silv 3. spat. * don 
Ring No. ee1s Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 
ARTISTIC mEDAL, & BADGE o.. 112A. Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y¥ 
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BASTIAN BROS. co. 
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Be Particular about ERASERS too~- 
Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
930 ENSEMBLE one ofthe 88 STYLES 


, 1937 Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year t 
“7 MEN—WOMEN. Social 
Ks curity means many pa I 2 
ments. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
















Dept. W253 Rochester, N. Y. 

College of 
$ A x ¢ E ¥ T Physical Education 
Physica! Therapy 


of Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required. 
4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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THERE'S STILL TIME TO WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD 


@ Advertising Arts Prizes of $50, $25, 
$10 and four prizes of $4 sets of “Prang”’ 
Tempera Colors for the best posters, booklet 
covers, car cards, etc. 


@ Applied Arts and Crafts Prizes 
of $50, $25, $10 and four prizes of $4 sets 
of “Prang’’ Tempera Colors for the best ex- 
amples of design applied to wood, textiles or 
other materials. 

See your art instructor for full details. 


“Tuned Palet" colors give 
you Prize-Winning effects! 


You'll be one step ahead if you work with 
“Tuned Palet” colors. Every color is true 
to the spectrum—brilliant, rich, and true- 
toned. Ask for them by name—* Prang 
Tempera, * Prang Water Colors, * Pastello, 
* Crayograph and * Crayonex. 


Ore Winning Art Ideas! 


-- Gives you practical help with your 
entry—helps you to plan color and 
design. Write for your free 
copy to 















mpc. SANDUSKY OH1G: 


’ 583-683 Hayes Ave. 
oa * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Attention! 
All high school athletes! 














YOU can read the same magazine that 
your coach finds so valuable in his work— 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Published during the school year, September- 
June. Articles on sports by leading coaches 
from all sections of the country. ‘Movie 
action” photos illustrate how to play all 
games better. Whatever sport you are most 
interested in—SCHOLASTIC COACH will 
give you new ideas and valuable tips on it. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS — SPECIAL LOW SUBSCRIP- 
TION PRICE--ONE YEAR $1.00. (This offer 
expires Feb. 1, 1937.) Clip the coupon below 
—attach your dollar and mail at once to re- 
ceive current issue. 

BSB SSS SSS SSS SSS SSF SSS SSS eee Se 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 

801 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enclosed find one dollar ($1.00) for which please send 
me the next 10 issues of SCHOLASTIC COACH. 


Sue: Why do you always eat with 











: | your knife? 


He: Because my fork leaks. 
—Our Navy. 
© 

If you pick up a starving dog and 
make him prosperous, he will not bite 
you. This is the principal difference 
between a dog and a man.—Mark 
Twain. 


“Funny—this one 
smells like Bay 
um.” 





Souse: Number, nothing. 
a nickel in ‘here. 
gum? 


I just put 
Where’s my chewing 


—Columbia Jester. 
* 


Seesaw 
I saw Esau kissing Kate; 
The fact is, we all three saw: 
I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 


—Word Study. 
= 


That new farm-hand is terribly dumb. 

How’s that? 

He found some milk bottles in the grass 
and insisted he had found a cow’s 
nest. 

- —U. S. Coast Guard. 


Inside Outside 
He killed the noble Mudjokivis, 
Of the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside 
Made them with the skin side outside. 
He, to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side fur side inside. 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why -he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside. 
Anon.—Herald Tribune. 
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Indifferent 


Gus: “The horn on your car must he 
broken.” 

Mr.—: “No, it’s just indifferent” 

Gus: “Indifferent! What do yay 
mean?” 

Mr.—: “It just doesn’t give a hoot” 


—Annapolis Log, 
* 





The director of a big corporation was 
required, by business reasons, to make a 
comprehensive tour of Ey. 
rope. So he went to Paris 
and there placed an ad- 
vertisement in a news. 
paper, asking for a secre. 
tary — competent, elegant, 
speaking English and Ger. 
man. 

It was explained that the 
travel would take six 
months and that the salary 
would be interesting. 

On the following day a 
young man presented him- 
self for this position. A 
brief dialogue ensued. 

“I come in reply to your 
advertisement in the 
paper.” 

“Splendid. What educa- 
tion have you had?” 

“I am a Doctor of Law 
and a Doctor of Letters,” 

“Perfect. I don’t need to 
question you about you 
appearance; I can see for 
myself that you are ele- 
gant. And you speak both 
English and German?” 

“As well as my native French.” 

“I think we can reach an agreement. 
Are you ready to leave Paris for six 
months?” 

“Absolutely no. That is what I came 
to tell you. I fulfill all your requirements, 
but I have no desire to leave Paris. 
Please excuse me.”—L’Atlantique. 































With television just around the corner, 
it will soon be a question of “Call me up 
and see me sometime.” 
















INVENTIONS & 
DISCOVERIES 10 
BRING B/G CHANGE 


They open the way to endless opportunities, Reat 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astoum 
ing scientific discoveries, new achievements in avis 
tion, electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics 
radio. Special departments for home craftsmen and 
practical shop men—easy to follow plans—get ft 
e fun out of making things. Don't mis 
this month’s issue—a t 
gripping, entertaining recotd 
of the world’s newest wo 
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Congress Starts 
Busy Session 


(Concluded from page 5) 


first “reading” of the bill it is simply 


recorded by title. But the second reading, 


the crucial one, is the actual reading in 
full by the clerk, before the entire House, 
or the “Committee of the Whole” into 
which the House frequently transforms 
itself. After this reading, members may 
offer amendments and vote as to whether 
or not the bill shall be read a third time. 
If they vote “nay,” it dies. If they vote 
“yea” the third reading takes place by 
title only, and finally the bill itself is 
voted on. If passed, it is sent to the 
Senate where the procedure is much the 
same. 

If a bill is passed in the same form by 
both houses, it is signed by the two pre- 
siding officers and goes to the President 
at once. If passed in different form, or 
with amendments introduced in either 


sae 


house, it is submitted te a conference 
committee appointed by the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
and containing an equal number of mem- 
bers of each house. In this committee 
differences are ironed out and the final 
form of the bill agreed upon. It must 
then be reported back to the floors of 
both houses for final passage. 

When the President receives a bill he 
may sign it or veto it. If he signs it, the 
Secretary of State at once proclaims it 
a law and it remains a law until repealed 
by further legislation or declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. If, 
however, the President vetoes the bill, he 
sends it back to Congress, usually with a 
message explaining his action. Congress 
may then pass it over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority of both houses. But bills 
passed within ten days of the end of a 
session sometimes receive a “pocket veto” 
from which there is no escape until the 
following session. This means that the 
President holds the bill until Congress 
has adjourned and then simply never 
signs it. 














TIME’S GETTING SHORT! 


CLOSING DATE, MARCH 15th, 1937 


How are you getting on with that 
short story, pencil sketch, or whatever 
it is you’re planning to enter in the 
Scholastic Awards this spring? Cash, 
scholarships, merchandise, and national 
honors totaling $10,000 are at stake in 
this huge educational competition. 
Don’t let such a splendid opportunity 
get past you. Determine now to do 
your level best to be listed among the 
winners when the Student-Achievement 
number of Scholastic is printed May 1, 
1937, 

There’s recognition awaiting almost 
every kind of creative talent. In the 
literary division, cash prizes are 
offered for poems, essays, short stories, 


historical articles, 
several kinds of journalistic manu- 
scripts. In the art division, cash and 
scholarships may reward your pencil 
or pen sketches, your advertising 
posters, mechanical drawings, or your 
work in textile or metal design. 

One of the Art sponsors, the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, is offering— 
in addition to cash prizes for indi- 
vidual students—a handsome Eldorado 
—Scholastic Cup for the school sub- 
mitting the group of pencil drawings 
adjudged to be of the highest average 
merit. So you can win honors for 
your school as well as prizes and 
scholarships for yourself. 


radio plays, and 


For Complete Rules 
Full List of Prizes in All Divisions 


Names of Schools Offering Scholarships 


LOOK UP THE OCTOBER 3, 1936, SCHOLASTIC 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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A tter a hard 
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) When you’ve showered up, it’s time to pep 
up—with a big bagful of delicious PLAN- 
TERS PEANUTS! A bagful of freshness and 
flavor that gives your taste the workout it 
wants! A bagful of real energy that just won’t 
let that tired feeling last! A bagful of delicious 
salted peanuts that makes everyone say: 
nothing is so tasty, nothing is so good, noth- 
ing hits the spot like PLANTERS! Try 
some! Be sure you get genuine PLANTERS— 
with “MR. PEANUT” printed on the package. x2"%. 475s. 


| PLANTERS PEANUTS, 











